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SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION^ 

An  adequate  discussion  of  the  different  plans  for  moral 
instruction  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  short  time¬ 
limit  of  twenty  minutes,  for  the  plans  which  have  obtained 
in  former  times,  as  well  as  in  our  day,  are  both  numerous 
and  complex.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  by  discerning 
people,  were  I  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  when  requested  to  tell  how  he 
treated  his  subject,  replied:  “I  just  begin  wi’  infeenity,  and 
go  right  on.” 

Under  such  embarrassing  conditions  I  shall  strive  to 
comply  with  a  suggestion  found  in  the  title  of  my  theme, 
and  submit  only  some  very  general  observations.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  reduced  to  somewhat  definite  form,  they 
will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  principles.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  principle,  furthermore,  application  will  be 
made,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  one  or  more  specific 
policies  employed  in  moral  instruction. 

I.  The  first  canon  may  be  thus  expresf  in  the  words 
of  Comenius:  ‘‘There  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
is  not  first  in  sense.”  This  doctrine,  that  sense- training 
is  fundamental,  has  been  accepted  by  modem  psychologists 
and  by  practical  teachers  in  our  secular  schools.  If  it  be 
a  fact  that  it  is  thm  the  bodily  senses  that  educating 
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influences  reach  the  mind,  moral  development  must  be 
founded  upon  sense-knowledge,  for,  unquestionably,  it  is 
the  mind  of  man  that  is  moral.  Education  being  a  process 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment, 
the  beginnings  of  that  adjustment  are  found  in  sense-per¬ 
ception.  The  more  accurate  and  the  more  complete  is 
the  knowledge  gained  thru  the  physical  gateways  to  the 
soul,  it  follows,  without  doubt,  that  the  characteristic 
mental  functions,  judgment  and  reasoning,  are  the  more 
reliable  and  extensive.  If  a  human  being  were  utterly 
unable  to  gain  sense-percepts  he  would,  likewise,  be  without 
the  power  of  making  concepts.  Being  robbed  of  all  his 
senses,  he  would,  likewise,  be  a  creature  without  sense, 
as  senseless  as  a  block  of  wood  or  stone. 

The  first  canon,  furthermore,  involves  a  diametrically 
opposite  point  of  view  to  that  which  controlled  the  thinking 
of  many  distinguished  church  fathers  during  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  for  these  fathers  were  governed  by  other¬ 
worldly  ideals  of  life  and  education.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  believed  that  matter  is  evil,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
physical  senses  should  be  kept  under  subjection  in  order 
that  they  might  not  afford  the  means  for  keeping  up  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  material  things  of 
this  world.  Any  scheme  of  moral  education  in  modem 
times,  on  the  contrary,  gives  emphasis  to  the  rational  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  senses,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  spiritual  life,  and  of  wedding  the  soul  to 
worldly  interests  only,  but  in  order  that  men  may  have  life, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

It  is,  furthermore,  now  considered  distinctly  immoral 
for  one  to  refuse  to  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
phenomena  surrounding  him,  for  it  is  by  the  careful  and 
scientific  study  of  these  phenomena  that  the  thoughts  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  nature,  are  to  be  discovered  and  un¬ 
derstood.  As  the  psalmist  of  old  sang,  “The  heavens  de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi¬ 
work.”  This  same  contention  was  made  by  Herbert 
Spencer  in  one  of  his  celebrated  educational  essays.  “It 
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is  the  refusal,”  says  he,  “to  study  the  surrounding  creation 

that  is  irreligious . Suppose  an  author  were 

daily  saluted  with  praises  couched  in  superlative  language. 
Suppose  the  wisdom,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty  of  his  works, 
were  the  constant  topics  of  the  eulogies  addressed  to  him. 
Suppose  those  who  unceasingly  uttered  these  eulogies  on 
his  works  were  content  with  looking  at  the  outsides  of  them, 
and  had  never  opened  them,  much  less  tried  to  understand 
them.  What  value  should  we  put  upon  their  praises? 
What  should  we  think  of  their  sincerity?”  This  last  ques¬ 
tion  of  Spencer’s,  let  me  add,  simply  means.  What  would  we 
think  of  their  morality? 

This  first  principle  includes,  furthermore,  the  modem 
idea  that  moral  instruction,  as  well  as  instmction  relating 
to  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  needs  to  be  objectified. 
It  is  loyalty  to  this  principle  that  has  introduced  into  our 
schools  object  lessons,  laboratories,  maps,  charts,  globes, 
moving-pictures,  and  other  apparatus.  The  idea  is  lifted 
into  the  greatest  prominence  by  the  National  Institution 
for  Moral  Instruction,  which  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda 
entitled  Visual  instruction  in  morals  in  public  and  private 
schools. 

This  principle  of  sense- training  involves,  also,  legitimate 
attention  to  the  various  phases  of  physical  education,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  features  that  abound  in  the  modem  school, 
such  as  the  scientific  and  continuous  instruction  regarding 
the  care  and  development  of  the  body,  well-organized  and 
efficiently  managed  systems  of  gymnastics,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  necessary  employment  of  games  and  sports.  If 
other  factors  in  moral  education  receive  proper  attention 
in  the  education  of  the  individual,  he  will  be  all  the  more 
moral  because  of  the  fact  that  his  body  is  made  the  ready 
servant  of  his  will.  Not  to  elaborate  this  phase  of  the 
subject  further,  let  me  suggest  that,  more  than  by  class¬ 
room  instmction,  English  character  has  been  inffuenced 
for  good  by  the  moral  lessons  learned  on  the  playgrounds 
and  athletic  fields  of  the  great  public  schools  like  Eton  and 
Rugby.  It  is,  also,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  tmth  to  de- 
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dare  that  the  moral  instruction,  direct  and  indirect,  which 
the  American  public-school  boy  receives  in  his  plays  and 
sports  is  the  largest  instructional  factor  in  the  fashioning 
of  his  moral  life. 

But  the  employment  of  sense- training  only  as  a  means 
for  instruction  would  arrest  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  at  a  very  low  stage  of  culture.  It  has  been  heretofore 
remarked  that  in  sense- training  is  to  be  found  the  mere 
beginnings  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
there  be  given  such  instruction  as  will  demand  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  mental  faculties  and  will  give  insight  into 
complex  relationships.  This  statement  leads  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  a  second  canon  of  moral  instruction. 

2.  In  morals,  as  in  other  realms  of  knowledge,  there  are 
great  principles,  or  general  truths,  which  should  be  mastered 
in  order  that  one’s  conduct  may  be  guided  by  reason.  The 
mastery  of  these  general  truths  depends  upon  the  clear 
comprehension  and  comparison  of  individual  concrete 
particulars.  The  truth  is  that  “it  is  a  chief  business  of 
education,”  as  Pestalozzi  remarks,  “to  pass  from  distinctly 
perceived  individual  notions  to  clear  general  notions.” 
It  may  be  added,  furthermore,  that  the  educative  process 
is  rounded  out  by  the  correct  application  of  general  notions 
to  new  particulars.  In  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  moral 
phenomena  is  not  perfected  unless  both  inductive  and  de¬ 
ductive  processes  be  adequately  employed. 

Just  as  a  judge  upon  the  bench  should  have  clear  and  cor¬ 
rect  general  notions  concerning  personal  and  property  rights, 
and  should  be  able  to  apply  these  notions  in  establishing 
justice  amdng  litigants;  so  the  individual  citizen,  in  order 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  society  and  to  maintain  his 
own  rights,  must  endow  himself  with  that  power  which 
comes  only  from  the  careful  study  of  human  relationships, 
and  that  results  in  the  comprehension  of  truths  really  ab¬ 
stract  and  difficult.  The  man  who  remains  in  the  sense- 
perception  stage  of  culture  does  not  acquire  this  power, 
and  is,  consequently,  not  capable  of  the  rational  ordering 
of  his  own  conduct. 
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This  second  canon,  again,  requires  that  instruction  in 
morals  be  adapted  to  the  growing  intelligence  and  insight 
of  the  pupil  taught.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  that  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  psychology 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Plato,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  great  stages  in 
thinking.  The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  sense-perception, 
which  characterizes  the  mental  life  of  young  children;  the 
next  higher  is  that  of  understanding,  which  belongs  to  youth, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  the  efforts  of  the  judgment  in 
determining  relations;  and  the  third  and  highest  stage  is 
that  of  reason,  by  which  philosophic  insight  into  universal 
relations  is  attained.  These  three  stages,  exprest  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  are  the  stage  of  atheism,  the 
stage  of  pantheism,  and  the  stage  of  Christianity.  Studies 
in  child  psychology  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  truth  taught  by 
Plato.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the 
child’s  mind  is  not  simply  an  adult  mind  reduced  quanti¬ 
tatively,  but  that  it  has  its  own  naive  processes,  and  it  has 
been  equally  clearly  shown  that  the  adolescent  mind  differs 
from  that  of  the  child  and  from  that  of  the  grown  man. 

This  doctrine  was  advocated  by  Herbart,  who  made 
practical  application  of  psychological  truths  to  the  selection 
of  culture-materials  to  be  incorporated  into  courses  of  study. 
His  work  in  this  direction  was  much  extended  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  among  them  being  Ziller,  who  believed  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  human  being,  or  in  other  words,  morality, 
refers  chiefly  to  man,  tho  in  a  general  way  it  may  refer  also 
to  everything  animate  or  regarded  as  animate.  Believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  sphere  of  humanity  is  revealed  in  history 
and  literature  especially,  he  carefully  selected  materials 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  dividing  them  into  eight  groups, 
corresponding  to  what  he  called  the  eight  culture-epochs 
in  the  child’s  life.  These  materials  range  from  the  epic 
fairy  tale  and  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  and  last 
group. 
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3.  A  third  principle  of  moral  instruction  is  that,  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  development  of  morality, 
the  emotional  functions  of  the  mind  must  be  considered.  This 
topic  will  not  be  treated  at  length.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  what  man  loves,  largely  determines  what  he  is 
and  what  he  will  become.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  art 
group  of  studies,  including  literature,  music,  drawing,  etc., 
should  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  instruction-material 
for  childhood  and  youth. 

4.  The  fourth  great  doctrine  to  which  attention  is  called 
on  this  occasion  is  that  moral  instruction  is  aimed,  finally, 
at  the  development  of  the  benevolent  will.  The  measure 
of  the  worth  of  a  man  consists  in  his  will  which  has  grown 
out  of  his  ideas  and  his  feelings.  Instruction  that  remains 
content  with  the  results  of  mere  knowledge  and  feeling,  has 
failed  to  place  the  pupil  upon  his  own  feet,  able  to  think 
his  own  thoughts  and  direct  his  own  conduct.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  society  is  a  truly  moral  ideal,  for  it  involves 
the  notion  that  the  wills  of  the  several  individuals  composing 
human  groups  are  to  be  respected.  To  state  it  another  way, 
education  has  for  its  purpose  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
apes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bosses,  among  men,  for  it 
is  immoral  for  a  human  being  to  be  either  an  ape  or  a  boss, 
a  truth  not  always  recognized  by  political,  economic,  edu¬ 
cational,  social  and  religious  leaders,  as  well  as  by  those 
whom  they  control  with  more  or  less  despotic  power. 

5.  There  are  truly  many  other  canons  relating  to  moral 
instruction,  but  I  shall  take  the  time  to  consider  very  briefly 
only  one  more,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  of  them  all,  and  which  may  be 
formulated  thus:  At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
instruction  should  preserve,  defend,  and  promote  the  moral 
unity  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  whole  of  one’s  life  that 
is  moral  because  man  himself  is  a  unity.  During  every 
moment  that  he  is  conscious,  he  is  leading  either  a  moral 
or  an  immoral  life,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  even  during 
sleep  he  is  doing  likewise,  for  it  is  immoral  to  sleep  when 
one  should  be  awake  and  at  work,  and,  likewise,  immoral 
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to  be  awake  when  he  should  be  seeking  that  rest  which  is 
necessary  for  his  health  and  strength. 

This  principle,  when  rightly  interpreted,  demands  that 
the  process  of  education  as  a  whole  should  result  in  the 
student’s  obtaining  a  moral  revelation  of  the  world,  and  in 
his  subjecting  himself  to  the  moral  order  as  it  is  found  in 
the  several  human  institutions  in  each  of  which  he  should 
function.  This  principle  means  that  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  school,  during  the  hours  of  its  formal  work, 
and  also  during  the  hours  the  student  is  not  engaged  therein, 
must  constitute  such  an  environment  as  will  be  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  thoroly  unified  moral  character. 

To  this  principle  Arnold,  the  great  headmaster  of  Rugby, 
was  loyal,  and  because  of  the  application  of  that  principle 
he  achieved  enduring  fame  as  a  great  moral  teacher.  Says 
Dr.  Percival,  one  of  Arnold’s  successors  at  Rugby:  “He 
made  this  idea  a  new  power  in  the  world  thru  the  intensity 

with  which  he  nursed  it  as  a  prophetic  inspiration . 

This  idea  pervades  not  only  his  chapel  sermons,  but  all  the 
activities  of  his  life.  In  his  lessons,  his  study  of  history, 
his  discipline,  his  exhortations  addrest  to  the  sixth  form, 
and  the  whole  school,  and  his  dealings  with  individual  boys, 
he  is  felt  to  be  always  striving  to  infuse  into  the  common 
life  his  own  enthusiasm  of  Christian  earnestness  and  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  moral  thoughtfulness, 
and  what  we  sum  up  as  Christian  character. 

“Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  best  part  of  the  inheritance  we 
owe  to  him,  as  it  is  the  food  and  sustenance  of  all  our  honest 
hopes  for  the  future  of  English  schools.” 

This  doctrine  of  moral  unity  prescribes,  therefore,  the 
separation  of  materials  for  moral  instruction  from  other 
culture-materials,  having  in  view  the  preparation  for  the 
actual  experience  of  life.  Morality  is  bound  up  in  thought 
and  in  deed,  and,  therefore,  there  is  always  great  danger 
in  adopting  any  specific  formal  morality  plans.  The 
pupil  can  easily  get  the  notion  that,  while  he  is  engaged 
in  these  specific  exercises  labelled  moral,  he  is  delving  along 
right  lines,  but  that,  when  he  is  engaged  in  some  of  the  actual 
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activities  of  life,  he  is  not  necessarily  engaged  in  moral 
undertakings.  The  church  is  beginning  to  understand  this 
doctrine,  and  is  encouraging  greater  attention  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  manifestation  of  Christian  attributes,  and  is  not  so 
much  concerned  any  longer  with  the  repetition  of  theological 
formulas  or  with  subjection  to  prescribed  forms  of  religious 
discipline. 

Of  many  other  vital  phases  to  this  question  perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  this:  The  teacher  who  has  real  regard 
for  the  moral  unity  of  his  pupil  will  insist  that  this  unity  be 
maintained  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  teacher,  instead  of 
being  fearful  that  he  may  talk  and  act  too  little,  will  fear 
to  act  and  talk  too  much.  The  matter  of  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  moral  life  is  a  delicate  affair,  and  the  undue  obtrusion 
of  another  into  such  sacred  precincts  is  almost  inevitably 
objectionable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  con¬ 
tention,  an  experience  in  the  school  life  of  Herbert  Spencer 
is  cited.  This  experience  he  narrates  in  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  autobiography.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  a 
pupil  for  some  time  in  a  school  taught  by  his  Uncle  Thomas. 
On  account  of  quarrels  with  a  fellow-student,  young  Herbert 
was  one  day  subjected  by  his  teacher  to  strict  discipline, 
against  which  the  lad’s  spirit  rebelled.  He,  accordingly, 
arose  very  early  one  morning,  and  secretly  set  out  on  foot 
to  return  to  the  home  of  his  father  in  Derby.  This  journey 
he  accomplished  in  three  days,  walking  nearly  all  the  way, 
forty-eight  miles  the  first  day,  forty-seven  the  second,  and 
twenty  the  third.  During  this  time  he  was  without  any 
food  but  bread  and  water  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  beer, 
and  for  two  nights  he  did  not  sleep. 

In  a  letter  written  by  his  uncle  to  Herbert’s  father,  the 
last  paragraph  reads : 

“It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  unless  his  parents  punish 
him  severely,  and  return  him  again  to  us  immediately  it 
will  not  only  be  insulting  to  us,  but  ruinous  to  the  boy 
himself.’’ 

About  a  fortnight  afterward  Herbert  returned  to  his 
uncle’s  school  without  first  having  been  punished  by  his 
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father.  The  uncle  evidently  reconsidered  the  opinion 
€xprest  in  his  letter,  for  Herbert,  on  his  return  to  school, 
was  received  very  pleasantly,  and  no  mention  whatever 
was  afterward  made  of  his  escapade,  and  things  went  on 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  Herbert’s  uncle,  further¬ 
more,  did  not  thereafter  resort  to  the  punishment  which 
led  to  the  trouble,  and  Herbert,  himself,  had  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  his  own  self-respect  and  to  establish  his  own 
moral  unity.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
individual’s  own  moral  integrity  which  Herbert  Spencer 
afterward  made  the  very  core  of  his  celebrated  essay  on 
moral  education,  an  essay  in  which  the  rational  use  of  the 
natural  consequence  theory  is  plainly  and  cogently  unfolded. 

To  summarize:  Moral  instruction,  in  order  to  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  pupil’s  circle  of  thought  and  in  his 
behavior,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  (i)  that 
sense-perception  is  the  foundation  of  moral  wisdom;  (2) 
that  moral  insight  is  to  be  gained  only  thru  the  processes  of 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  individual  and 
general  notions;  (3)  that  the  emotional  powers  of  mind  are 
to  be  considered,  inspiration  being  worth  even  more  than 
information ;  (4)  that  the  executive  energies  of  the  soul  must 
be  developed;  and  (5)  that,  above  all,  the  moral  unity,  or 
integrity,  of  the  individual  must  be  regarded  at  all  hazards. 
Obedience  to  these  principles  will  develop  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  human  personality,  and  will  surely  result,  finally, 
in  the  reign  of  righteousness  among  human  institutions. 

William  S.  Sutton 


University  op  Texas 


II 

HOW  TO  determine  normal  PROGRESS  IN 

SCHOOL 

The  criterion  of  progress  used  by  many  school  men  up  to* 
the  present  defines  a  child  as  of  normal  age  in  each  grade  as 
follows : 


Grade  Normal  age 

1  . Under  8  years 

2  . Under  9  years 

3  . Under  10  years 

4  . Under  ii  years 

5  . Under  12  years 

6  . Under  13  years 

7  . Under  14  years 

8  . Under  15  years 


This  standard  for  dividing  children  into  normal  and  over¬ 
age  groups  in  each  grade  has  received  general  acceptance  in 
the  past  few  years  and  is  now  in  common  use  in  city,  state, 
and  national  reports. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  of  conditions  in  successive 
years,  or  between  different  cities,  it  is  essential  that  the  date 
of  gathering  the  data  and  the  basis  of  enumeration  be  uni¬ 
form  for  all  cities.  The  best  satisfactory  basis  of  enumera¬ 
tion  is  the  enrolment  on  a  given  date  and  the  best  date  is 
probably  that  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
which  is  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Convention,  there  was  a  sharp  and  pointed 
discussion  on  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  pupils  who  were 
two,  three  and  four  years  below  grade.  At  this  time,  pupils 
of  this  type  were  termed  “laggards”  by  a  great  many  school 
men.  In  the  discussion  which  developed  they  felt  the  term 
“laggard”  was  too  harsh  a  term  to  be  used,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  word  “retarded,”  and  thus  it  has  grown 
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into  almost  universal  use  that  over-age  pupils  are  called 
“retarded”  pupils. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  “retardation”  has  become  so  universally  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  over-age  pupil.  This  is  borne  out  by  various  articles 
on  retardation  in  school  journals  and  school  papers  and  in 
innumerable  superintendents’  annual  reports. 

Now  many  school  men  hold  fast  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  “laggard,”  which  meant  those  children  that  were  not 
satisfactorily  progressing  in  their  respective  grades  and 
were  doing  the  same  work  for  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
time;  that  is,  children  who  w^ere  repeating  their  grade  work 
and  taking  pride  in  so  doing. 

It  might  be  fair  to  consider  the  repeater  as  a  “retarded’" 
pupil,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  In  order  to  talk 
intelligently  about  retardation  and  the  children  who  have 
repeated  their  grades  from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  any  school  system,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  individual 
history  of  each  child.  The  method  which  gives  the  best 
and  the  fullest  information  is  the  one  which  tells  where  the 
children  are  in  the  school  course,  how  old  they  are,  and  how 
long  it  has  taken  them  to  reach  their  present  grades.  This 
method  can  be  used  only  where  the  school  records  include 
the  individual  cards  and  give  the  school  history  of  each  child 
or  where  such  individual  history  can  be  obtained  as  a  means 
of  special  investigation. 

bet  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  There  are  many 
children  who  enter  our  schools  at  seven  years  of  age,  some 
at  eight,  and  some  older.  A  great  many  foreign  children 
enter  our  schools  late  in  life.  There  are  many  cases  of 
serious  illness  in  the  homes  which  keep  children  out  month 
after  month.  This  list  could  be  increased  many  times. 
For  these  reasons  children  become  old  for  their  grade.  If 
these  children  do  a  year’s  work  in  one  year,  they  have  made 
normal  progress.  None  of  these  pupils  are  “retarded” 
in  the  sense  of  the  “laggard.”  They  all  have  made  normal 
progress.  Now,  who  will  say  that  “normal  progress”  and 
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“retardation”  are  one  and  the  same  thing?  The  question 
is  superfluous,  you  will  say.  Many  superintendents’  annual 
reports,  as  well  as  articles  written  by  school  men  to  school 
journals,  answer  Yes;  I  answer  No. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  tabulating  the 
individual  records  of  the  history  of  366  pupils  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  Orange  schools  on  February  2,  1912.  This 
record  was  taken,  however,  only  as  a  trial  experiment  but 
has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  our  educational  system. 


Age  and  Time  in  School,  Fifth  Grade 


This  table  has  been  made  out  for  a  nine-year  system. 
There  has  been  a  grade  here  called  the  connecting  grade, 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  Thus  the 
horizontal  line  falls  between  six  and  seven  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  For  a  regular 
eight-year  system  —  which  this  will  be  hereafter  —  the 
horizontal  line  should  fall  between  five  and  six  and  the 
perpendicular  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

This  gives  us  a  table  representing  the  status  of  all  the 
fifth-grade  children,  with  respect  to  their  ages  and  their 
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school  progress.  All  the  children  represented  by  the  figures 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  perpendicular  line  are  above 
normal  age,  and  all  of  those  represented  by  the  figures 
below  the  horizontal  line  have  made  slow  progress.  This 
arrangement  enables  us  to  classify  the  children  in  four 
groups,  as  follows : 

The  upper  left-hand  section,  194  children  who  are  of  nor¬ 
mal  age  and  have  made  normal  progress;  the  lower  left- 
hand  section,  32  children  who  are  of  normal  age  and  have 
made  slow  progress;  the  upper  right-hand  section,  32  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  above  normal  age  and  have  made  normal 
progress;  the  lower  right-hand  section,  108  children  who  are 
over  age  and  have  made  slow  progress. 

This  table  gives  all  the  information  furnished  by  other 
tables  and  much  in  addition.  It  shows  which  children  are 
over  age  because  they  entered  school  late  and  which  are 
over  age  because  they  made  slow  progress.  It  furnishes 
the  best  method  for  discovering  significant  facts  about  the 
school  progress  of  the  children,  but  it  can  be  used  only  where 
the  individual  school  histories  can  be  obtained.  It  affords 
a  comparative  study  of  the  progress  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  grade.  In  the  horizontal  column  opposite  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  lo,*  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated  by  a 
line,  the  girls  are  written  above,  the  boys  below  the  line. 
Opposite  7,  there  are  in  the  total  32  girls  and  37  boys  who 
have  repeated  one  year.  Opposite  8,  24  girls  and  23  boys 
who  have  repeated  two  years,  etc. 

A  very  significant  fact  about  this  table  is  that  it  shows  at 
a  glance  the  only  sensible  and  defensible  ground  in  locating 
the  retarded  child,  which  is  found  in  the  lower  right-hand 
section.  It  also  gives  tangible  evidence  to  that  group  of 
school  men  who  contend  that  it  is  only  among  repeaters 
in  the  grades  that  retardation  is  found. 

It  shows  distinctly  that  normal  progress  is  made  by  many 
foreign-speaking  children  and  others  who  enter  school  late. 
They  are  by  no  means  mentally  retarded  or  deficient. 
This  is  shown  by  the  upper  right-hand  section.  It  is  the 
lower  right-hand  section  in  which  one  can  find  the  ills  and 
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hindrances  of  a  school  system.  The  epileptics,  mentally 
defectives,  the  blind,  semi-blind,  the  deaf  and  semi-deaf, 
the  stutterers,  the  stammerers  and  lispers,  those  physically 
sub-normal,  the  incorrigible  and  refractory  pupils  are  nearly 
all  found  in  this  section. 

Another  fact  may  be  learned  from  the  column  marked  C. 
There  are  49  colored  children  in  this  grade.  Twenty-four 
are  below  the  horizontal  line,  or  49  per  cent  of  the  C’s  are 
slow  in  progress,  while  only  38  per  cent  of  all  the  grade  are 
slow  in  progress.  This  study  may  be  carried  out  with  any 
other  class  of  children  on  the  same  basis. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a  study  in  a  school  system? 

First,  a  study  of  this  kind  has  a  very  great  momentary 
value.  The  children  who  repeat  one,  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years,  cost  the  city  that  additional  expense  of  the  per 
capita  cost  times  the  number  of  pupils  repeating  the  grade. 
For  example,  those  who  have  attended  school  seven  years 
have  repeated  one  year;  those  eight,  two  years;  etc. 

Second,  it  shows  just  what  children  should  be  separated 
from  each  other.  The  mentally  deficient  should  be  placed 
in  schools  known  as  parental  schools,  which  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  kind  of  work  suited  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  They  are  placed  here  in  Orange  under  skilled 
teachers  and  each  pupil  given  special  work  as  the  case 
may  demand  or  suggest.  By  such  a  separation,  the  children 
who  have  made  normal  progress  are  left  free  to  work  to  the 
maximum  of  their  powers.  This  is  every  pupil’s  right,  for 
every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  work  to  the  maximum  of 
his  innate  ability. 

Third,  'this  separation  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  not 
only  on  the  schools  but  also  on  society. 

James  N.  Muir 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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EFFICIENCY  METHODS  IN  LATIN  TEACHING' 

My  object  this  morning  is  to  make  a  quarrel  with  certain 
features  of  method  and  matter  employed  in  the  teaching 
of  Latin:  to  make  such  suggestions  as  I  can  in  regard  to 
the  modification  or  elimination  of  those  features:  and  to 
arouse  a  free  discussion  of  where  we  are,  where  we  may  go, 
and  where  I  hope  we  shall  go. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  my  words  contain 
no  acrimony,  and  that  the  last  thing  I  intend  to  do  is  to 
introduce  into  this  discussion  anything  in  any  sense  per¬ 
sonal.  I  have  the  future  of  the  classical  learning  and  spirit 
as  close  to  my  heart  as  any  man  or  woman  here  can  possibly 
have  it:  I  believe  thoroly  that  a  sound  classical  basis  is 
the  sine  qua  non  for  the  best  development  in  any  branch  of 
scholarship:  and  that  a  drifting  away  from  the  standards 
which  have  held  so  long  in  education  marks  a  decline  in 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  world.  Latin  and  Greek 
have  it  in  them  to  form  the  firm  basis  of  our  educational 
structure,  beginning  with  the  first  year  of  the  secondary 
school:  but  I  am  convinced  that  under  present  conditions 
they  are  not  doing  it. 

I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say  into  a  number  of  topics, 
under  each  of  which  I  shall  say  wherein  I  disagree  with  the 
present  usage.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  in 
the  case  of  any  one  teacher,  or  in  any  one  school,  there 
exist  all  the  conditions  with  which  I  shall  quarrel — or  even 
any  considerable  number  of  them:  but  each  condition  has 
at  least  some  place  which  it  can  call  its  own;  and  some  have 
many  places  of  abode. 

Before  the  more  specific  questions  of  how  each  element 
in  the  field  of  Latin  teaching-matter  may  best  be  handled 

‘  Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and  vi- 
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comes  the  general  one  of  what  should  be  taught,  what  re¬ 
cited,  and  what  done  at  home.  Sheer  memorizing  of  ma¬ 
terial  already  explained  in  class — paradigm-sentences,, 
syntax-sentences,  memory  “gems” — and  in  the  years 
after  the  second  sometimes  a  polishing  of  translation  pre¬ 
viously  done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher — these  make  the 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  Quick  testing  of  this  work, 
best  by  written  recitation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
gives  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pupils’  progress,  and  gives- 
them  one  part,  for  which  they  should  be  held  strictly  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  the  plan  of  the  day.  All  new  material,  new 
translation  as  well  as  everything  else,  should  always  be 
tqu^t;  or  at  least  be  attacked  directly  under  the  teacher’s 
supervision. 

Especially  in  translation,  the  oral  reproduction  in  English^ 
by  successive  pupils,  of  bit  after  bit  of  the  text,  should  have 
a  far  less  prominent  place  in  our  daily  class-work  than  is 
often  the  case.  To  hear  crude  translations  without  end  does 
not  benefit  the  listeners  so  greatly,  and  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  versions  of  questionable  origin  tends  to 
discourage  pupils  who  enroll  among  the  equites. 

(i)  To  my  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  Latin  is 
taught  I  imagine  few  of  you  will  take  exception.  Our 
prime  object  is  to  teach  our  pupils  to  read  Latin,  and  to 
read  it  understandingly.  This  carries  with  it  necessarily 
a  development  of  the  discriminating  powers  of  thought 
as  applied  to  all  language :  and  the  more  remote  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  a  Latin  sentence  from  the  structure  of  an  English 
sentence,  the  more  that  discriminating  pow’er  is  developed, 
for  the  pujiil  is  taken  out  of  his  accustomed  grooves  of 
thought. 

These  distinctions  are  crystallized  in  our  pupils’  minds 
when  they  come  to  make  for  themselves  translations  of  the 
text  they  are  reading;  but  if  they  begin  to  try  that  process 
too  soon,  or  too  exclusively,  there  results  a  wretched  con¬ 
fusion  which  not  only  is  of  no  benefit,  but  often  does  positive 
harm. 

A  by-product  of  Latin  study  is  the  growing  appreciation 
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of  the  Latin  there  is  in  English  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary, 
so  that  the  pupils’  understanding  of  their  mother  tongue 
is  immensely  broadened  and  the  acquisition  of  more  English 
vocabulary  increasingly  facilitated.  Finally,  there  is  the 
first-hand  learning  of  the  manners  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
springs  of  their  conduct ;  which  simply  means  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  in  any  given  class  or  school  is,  for  the  ground 
it  covers,  the  most  effective  teaching  of  history  possible. 
All  these  are  truisms.  My  object  is  simply  to  establish  my 
position  that  our  basic  aim  in  the  teaching  of  high  school 
Latin  is  to  enable  our  pupils  to  read  Latin  and  to  under¬ 
stand  it :  the  possession  of  this  power  is  the  only  road  to  its 
appreciation  as  literature. 

I  think  I  may  safely  maintain  that  not  one  pupil  in  ten 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  high  school  cotu*se  can  really  read 
Latin  of  high  school  grade;  nor  one  in  ten  who  graduates 
from  college  with  Latin  can  really  read  Latin  of  the  grade 
he  has  been  taught  there.  What  our  pupils  do  is  put  the 
Latin  over  into  some  kind  of  English,  and  then  understand 
the  English — if  they  can — a  rather  second-hand  method  of 
reading  a  language. 

(2)  My  first  element  of  consideration  in  the  structure 
of  Latin  teaching  is  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  The  familiar 
method  is  to  have  a  list  of  words,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  in 
each  lesson  of  the  beginners’  book,  with  their  English  equiv¬ 
alents,  or  some  of  their  English  equivalents,  opposite  them.- 
The  teacher  pronounces  the  word  in  one  language;  the 
pupil  pronounces  a  corresponding  word  in  the  other.  Then 
the  word  appears  in  a  Latin  sentence  or  two  to  be  put  into 
English;  and  in  an  English  sentence  or  two  to  be  put  into 
Latin. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  pupil  knows  what  the  English 
word  means  when  he  gets  it;  in  some  few  cases  perhaps  he 
cares;  in  any  event  he  is  very  dangerously  liable  to  have 
nothing  in  his  mind  but  words — sets  of  words;  and  he  has 
not  progrest  far  before  the  absolute  inadequacy  in  sen¬ 
tences  or  stories  of  many  of  his  English  words  or  their 
synonyms  becomes  painfully  apparent.  He  is  confined  to 
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the  artificiality  of  words.  What  shall  he  do?  What  does 
he  generally  do? 

Now  suppose  instead  of  telling  a  boy  that  ferio  means 
strike  I  bring  my  hand  down  forcibly  upon  the  desk,  or 
upon  his  shoulder  (not  in  a  way  to  break  the  law  against 
corporal  punishment);  suppose  I  teach  uxorem  ducere  by 
walking  across  the  room  with  a  girl  and  humming  a  bar  or 
two  of  the  wedding  march;  suppose  I  show  two  books,  one 
brand  new  and  one  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  show  two 
coins  of  widely  different  dates,  show  a  picture  of  Father 
Time  and  of  the  New  Year.  Does  the  pupil  get  the  point 
of  novum  and  veterem;  does  he  remember  it,  without  the 
English  words;  and  does  he  take  any  interest  in  the  subject? 

After  the  beginners’  work  has  been  done,  and  the  pupils 
are  reading  connected  Latin  regularly,  I  believe  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  that  same  method  with  an  explanation  in  known 
Latin  of  many  of  the  words  not  previously  seen  will  mean 
that  the  pupils  will  understand  their  Latin,  so  far  as  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  concerned;  will  not  suffer  the  confusion  of  thought 
involved  in  a  search  for  the  English  word  every  time;  will 
not  get  the  time- wasting  “dictionary  habit;’’  and  when 
the  time  for  translation  comes  will  express  in  that  translation 
the  thought  of  the  original,  not,  as  so  often  happens,  a 
meaningless  jargon. 

(3)  Next  comes  the  question  of  forms:  declension  and 
conjugation.  The  book  give  us  a  typical  noun  of  the  first 
declension.  The  teacher  pronounces  the  different  forms, 
while  the  pupils  follow  along  in  the  book;  then  the  task 
is  set  to  memorize  those  forms  as  a  set  for  the  home  lesson. 
They  must  be  available  for  recitation  in  spoken  or  written 
form,  and  others  like  them  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  make 
also.  Or,  perhaps,  as  a  variant,  the  teacher  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  the  forms  first,  but  referred  to  certain  rules  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  printed  in  the  introduction  of  the  book. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  forms  are  known  thoroly  in 
their  proper  order,  and  perhaps  a  way  to  use  the  nominative 
and  the  accusative,  a  new  and  different  declension  comes 
along,  and  then  a  use  of  the  genitive  and  one  of  the  dative 
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is  taught.  Later  still,  the  third  declension  with  all  its  varia¬ 
tions  looms  up,  and  by  this  time  one  or  two  ways  are  shown 
of  using  the  ablative,  the  forms  of  which  have,  all  this  time, 
remained  a  dead  weight  on  the  memory — ^just  detached 
meaningless  words,  and  nothing  more;  or  if  a  translation 
of  the  form  is  given,  it  is  often  misleading  or  inadequate 
(“from,  with  or  by  a  table”  is  a  typical  stock  translation), 

I  believe  the  forms  of  nouns  should  be  taught  case  by 
case,  and  with  each  case,  before  it  is  left  as  a  living  exercise, 
should  be  taught  all  the  uses  of  that  case  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  essential  for  the  first  year,  at  least.  I  believe  the 
accusative,  as  being  the  most  uniform  in  its  spelling,  simple 
in  its  constructions,  and  typical  of  the  word-base,  should 
be  taught  first;  and  instead  of  a  paradigm  of  forms  I  would 
always  have  a  paradigm  of  sentences,  each  illustrating  the 
form  in  its  proper  setting,  and  each  capable  of  clear  and 
accurate  demonstration  to  show  its  meaning.  The  first 
table  of  this  sort  which  my  pupils  learn  runs  as  follows: 
mappam  torqueo,  aquam  bibo,  digitum  intendo,  aurem  tango, 
manum  erigo,  effgiem  video.  Incidentally,  the  initial 
letters  of  this  set  form  a  valuable  and  needful  mnemonic  aid. 

The  verbs  I  would  treat  in  the  same  way,  having  for  each 
tense  a  set  of  words  easily  acted  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  changes  in  person  and  number  illustrated  by  the 
change  of  actual  individuals  performing  the  different  acts. 
Much  memorizing  in  the  early  stages  is  very  valuable,  but 
memorizing  of  sets  of  forms  is  much  of  it  waste,  and  is 
certainly  not  attractive  to  the  average  pupil.  Later, 
when  the  sentence  paradigms  are  well  known,  they  should 
be  abbreviated  to  include  only  the  forms  illustrated — sim¬ 
ply  as  a  means  of  saving  time. 

(4)  Syntax.  In  the  first  place,  our  books  for  beginners 
generally  contain  altogether  too  much  syntax.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  expected  that  all  of  it  will  be  learned,  but  the 
syntax  of  verbs,  at  least,  should  be  restricted  to  the  very 
narrowest  limits  during  the  first  year.  The  usual  method 
is  to  enunciate  a  rule — generally  in  terms  which  to  the  pupil 
are  far  too  abstract  to  be  of  any  practical  use — and  to 
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expect  the  rule,  at  least,  to  be  memorized;  eventually  all 
those  rules  are  collected  in  sets  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  example  is  there,  of  course,  and  the  English  translation 
is  there.  If  the  example  is  thoroly  memorized,  and  its 
meaning  fully  known,  the  rule  itself  is  in  most  cases  super¬ 
fluous,  and  in  some  cases  distinctly  misleading. 

Take,Jor  example,  the  rule  that  says  “Most  verbs  com¬ 
pounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  etc.”  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  these  verbs  do  not  take  a  dative  at  all,  or  take  an 
accusative  also;  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  which  are 
followed  by  a  dative,  the  case  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  prepositional  prefix.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  rule  will  not  enable  the  pupil  to  make  the  proper  dis¬ 
crimination,  but  two  or  three  sentences,  one  showing  a 
compound  verb  with  the  dative  required  by  the  prefix, 
another  a  verb  with  the  same  prefix  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
cusative,  a  third  with  a  verb  taking  the  dative  whether  it 
has  the  prefix  or  not,  will  show  him  the  point.  Of  course 
the  thought  must  be  of  such  an  everyday  nature  that  there 
will  be  no  question  of  its  being  thoroly  understood. 

Which  means  more  to  the  pupil,  and  appeals  more  to 
him  for  its  practical  value,  “Conditions  expressing  contin¬ 
gent  future  possibility  take  the  present  subjunctive  in  both 
protasis  and  apodosis;”  or  ''Si  coner,  haec  omnia  ediscere 
passim,'"  with  its  meaning  clearly  known?  The  paradigm 
sentences  of  which  I  have  spoken  will  illustrate  many  of 
the  uses  of  cases;  and  others,  either  separate,  or  in  little 
stories  or  verses  to  be  committed  to  memory,  will  care  for 
the  rest.  So  a  double  service  may  often  be  rendered  by  a 
single  device. 

(5)  Our '  handling  of  the  question  of  translation  into 
Latin  seems  to  me  the  most  monumental  sin  in  all  our 
pedagogy.  Rare  indeed  is  the  pupil  who  likes  it,  and  he 
who  can  do  it  well,  according  to  the  standards  we  set,  is 
really  only  reproducing,  with  a  change  of  words,  the  sen¬ 
tences  I  would  substitute  for  paradigms  and  for  rules  of 
grammar.  Of  course  we  must  decide  first  what  our  Latin 
composition  is  for.  If  it  is  just  to  test  a  pupil’s  knowledge 
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of  the  principles  of  syntax,  that  is  one  thing;  if  it  is  to  be 
an  aid  to  his  understanding  of  the  text  he  is  reading,  by 
calling  his  attention  more  specifically  to  the  principles  and 
the  vocabulary  employed  in  a  particular  passage,  that  is 
another.  Certainly  no  one  really  maintains  that  we  hope 
to  have  our  pupils  produce  elegant  Latin  that  shall  be  com¬ 
parable  to  Cicero’s,  or  hopes  for  very  much  in  the  way  of 
style  from  secondary  school  pupils. 

Now  if  our  object  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  make  more  vivid  in  the  pupils’  minds  the  various 
usages  of  the  language,  is  our  object  not  attained  when 
those  principles,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  set  rules  in 
English,  are  Latin  sentences,  with  meaning  clear,  fixt  in 
the  pupils’  memories  as  a  part  of  their  regular  equipment? 
Given  a  model,  they  can  make  more  sentences  ad  libitum. 

If  “composition”  is  to  serve  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
text  read,  is  not  the  live  Latin  which  will  gradually  be 
developed  in  the  classroom,  as  I  Lave  suggested  in  speaking 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  a  much  more  effective 
means  to  the  same  end?  It  is  certainly  much  more  flexible, 
much  more  direct  in  its  application,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  much  more  enjoyable  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

(6)  Next  in  importance  to  gaining  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  understandingly  I  believe  we  put  the  exercise  of 
translating  Latin  into  English.  The  careful  discrimination 
in  words,  the  sure  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  both  languages, 
and  the  unerring  taste  in  setting  before  a  different  world 
the  thoughts  of  one  whose  active  history  is  long  since  com¬ 
pleted — these  requirements  cannot  be  met  except  by  a 
master  hand,  and  then  only  inadequately. 

The  translation  is  the  blossoming  flower,  and  yet  by  no 
possibility  equal  to  the  original;  and,  if  it  is  made  by  one 
whose  appreciation  of  the  two  languages  involved,  as  well 
as  his  understanding  of  them,  is  altogether  undeveloped,  the 
result  not  only  pains  his  readers  and  his  hearers,  but  reacts 
with  sad  effect  upon  him.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  that 
we  undertake  translation  altogether  too  soon,  and  that  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  thank  for  such  utterly  hopeless 
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jargon  as  often  adorns  the  page  of  our  examination  papers. 
Professor  Lane’s  story  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry 
tree  is  far  better  as  a  specimen  of  English  than  much  that 
I  have  seen. 

Now  take  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Forbid  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  By  connecting  the  Latin  word  with  the 
thing,  the  act,  the  idea,  wean  the  children  gradually  from 
the  habit  of  trying  to  get  the  English  for  everything. 
Little  by  little  they  will  gain  the  power  of  thinking  in  Latin, 
for  the  teacher  in  the  class  after  the  first  few  lessons  will 
give  little  opportunity  of  hearing  English  spoken.  After 
they  are  once  really  started  in  this  direction  their  task  will 
become  easier  and  easier,  new  Latin  always  being  explained 
by  Latin  which  they  already  understand.  Of  no  process 
is  Vergil’s  sentence  truer — '"Vires  adquirit  eundo.”  When 
the  pupils  think  in  Latin  their  thoughts  are  clear,  and  their 
understanding  is  clear,  albeit  for  a  long  time  very  simple, 
for  it  is  not  continually  obfuscated  by  the  effort  to  think 
the  sentence  over  again  in  English. 

After  the  habit  is  thoroly  established,  and  the  Latin  is 
understood,  with  the  help  of  Latin  explanation,  thru  itself, 
as  its  own  medium,  the  time  has  come  to  try  translation. 
The  pupils  will  have  the  ideas,  and  at  first,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  finer  points 
of  syntax,  will  produce  in  English  only  a  paraphrase,  but 
as  time  goes  on  the  paraphrase  will  approach  closer  and 
closer  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original;  and  we  shall 
never  get  jargon.  The  jumble  of  words,  which  are  just  the 
Latin  words  put  over  into  English  words,  will  be  impossible, 
for  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  will  be  understood,  and 
not  thru  another  language.  Words  are  dead:  it  is  only 
ideas  which  are  alive.  And  this  plan  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  well-equipped  Latin  teacher.  It  has  been 
done,  and  is  done  every  day.  In  the  Perse  school  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  it  has  been  the  method  for  ten  years, 
and  Dr.  Rouse  bears  ample  witness  to  its  marvelous  suc¬ 
cess. 

(7)  A  word  about  subject-matter.  Here  I  quarrel  very 
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violently  with  the  position  we  are  put  in  by  the  State,  in 
its  virtual  rejection  of  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  recent 
years.  The  course  for  the  first  two  years  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  as  far  as  specific  authors  are  concerned.  That 
amount  of  time  is  none  too  much  to  enable  us  to  get  the 
principles  of  the  language — the  simple  fundamentals — fixt 
in  our  pupils’  minds. 

For  the  first  year,  aside  from  the  sentence-paradigms, 
there  should  be  many  little  verses^ — stanzas — committed 
to  memory.  The  Latin  versions  of  rhymes  already  known, 
such  as  “Mfca,  mica,  parva  Stella,''  are  excellent;  such 
memorizing  can  not  lead  to  a  slovenly  English  translation, 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  English  form  prevents  that, 
and  it  will  set  the  pupils  thinking,  without  being  near 
enough  the  English  to  set  them  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
English  word  for  word  translation.  In  the  excellence  of 
the  English  model,  as  English,  lay,  in  the  generation  be¬ 
fore  ours,  one  great  value  of  the  Greek  testament,  or  the 
Vulgate,  as  a  text  in  school  and  college. 

Easy  made  stories,  illustrative  of  the  successive  words 
and  constructions  taught,  will  provide  the  reading-matter 
for  the  first  year..  Then  the  pupils  are  ready  for  any  easy 
stories,  fabulae  faciles,  simple  adaptations  from  Ovid,  and 
the  like.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  interesting 
in  subject-matter  to  the  children.  They  are  not  ready 
for  a  general’s  report  to  the  Roman  Senate,  even  if  it  does 
illustrate  so  beautifully  so  many  of  the  important  rules  of 
grammar. 

It  may  be  presented  as  an  objection  that  such  subject- 
matter,  non-Caesarian,  does  not  give  the  Roman  atmosphere, 
and  that  we  are  therefore  teaching  an  un-Roman  Latin. 
To  begin  with,  Roman  stories,  such  as  are  interesting  to 
the  boy  and  girl  of  fifteen,  are  by  no  means  excluded. 
There  are  many  such  just  as  natural  and  real  to  the  child 
of  today  as  they  were  twenty  centuries  ago.  For  the  rest, 
the  language  alone  presents  enough  that  is  strange  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  thinking  of  familiar  thoughts  and  seeing 
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and  hearing  in  a  new  tongue  the  stories  already  well  known 
produces  an  interest  far  greater  than  can  be  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

By  the  time  the  pupils  have  reached  the  third  year  they 
are  ready  for  Cicero,  perhaps  first  for  some  of  his  easier 
and  more  interesting  letters.  A  speech  or  two  added, 
and  the  fourth  year  for  Ovid  and  Vergil,  of  which  by  that 
time  they  will  be  able  to  read  large  amounts,  completes, 
to  my  mind,  a  course  that  will  be  agreeable,  profitable, 
and  live  in  itself.  Nor  will  it  need  a  teacher  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  to  establish  the  atmosphere  where  the  pupils 
of  their  own  accord  will  say  “I  like  Latin.” 

Edward  C.  Chickering 

Jamaica  High  Schooi, 

New  York  City 


IV 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  POET 

“It’s  never  too  late  to  learn,  so  I  thought  I’d  come  up 
to  the  college  summer  school  for  a  few  days  anyhow.  I’d 
like  to  stay  clean  thru,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  or 
not.  I  keep  pretty  busy.’’ 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  had  squatted 
stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  one  extra  chair  in  the  professor’s 
office,  and,  holding  his  weathered  straw  hat  on  one  knee  ) 

with  one  hand  and  carrying  papers  in  the  other,  showed  a 
readiness  to  stay  awhile  or,  lacking  encouragement,  to 
leave.  His  first  appearance,  with  trustful  smile,  soft, 
quizzical  eyes,  tumed-up,  childish  hat  brim,  broad,  dusty 
shoes,  heavy  moustache,  black  and  drooping,  and  air  of 
expectancy,  seemed  to  call  for  a  word  of  introduction. 

“Of  course,  most  of  your  students  are  a  good  deal  younger 
than  I  am.  How  old  do  you  suppose  I  am?  I’m  over 
forty.’’ 

“O,  well,  some  people  don’t  look  their  age,’’  replied  the 
professor  sympathetically.  “And,  of  course,  you  know 
age  doesn’t  count  with  a  summer  school  student.’’ 

“It’s  a  little  different  with  me,  I  suppose,’’  continued  the 
caller,  “I  don’t  have  to  study  any  more  to  get  a  certificate. 

I  have  a  life  certificate.  I  thought  I  could  find  a  little  time 
up  here  to  work  on  some  of  my  poems.’’ 

“So  you  are  a  poet?  That  is  interesting.’’ 

“O,  I’m  not  much  of  a  poet,  I  guess,’’  was  the  reply 
with  a  look  of  confidence  which  showed  the  speaker’s 
pleasure  in  baiting  an  interlocutor  into  thinking  him  less 
a  poet  than  he  really  was,  and  staggering  him  with  dis¬ 
closures  later.  “I  write  a  little  now  and  then,  in  fact 
these  are  some  of  my  poems,’’  he  added,  touching  his  papers. 

“I  am  doing  a  little  work  on  some  of  these  now.  One  of 
them  is  on  Mammoth  Cave.  It  will  have  twelve  stanzas. 
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eight  verses  to  the  stanza.  Verse  is  one  line,  you  know. 
Queer  so  many  people  don’t  know  the  difference  between 
a  verse  and  a  stanza.” 

Here  the  poet  showed  a  quickening  of  interest  which  the 
professor  warily  diagnosed  as  a  symptom  of  readiness  to 
discourse  at  length  on  poetics. 

“Have  you  had  much  of  your  work  published?” 

“None  whatever,”  replied  the  poet.  “I  never  send  it 
to  the  magazines.  O,  I  may  have  a  book  published  one 
of  these  days,  but  there  is  no  hurry  about  it.  I  write 
because  I  like  to.  I  wouldn’t  mind  giving  some  readings 
from  my  works.” 

The  professor  concealed  a  tremor  by  swinging  half  way 
around  in  his  swivel  chair. 

“Do  you  know  what  my  principal  theme  is?” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  professor. 

“Life.  I  write  most  on  life.  No  matter  where  I  begin 
I  am  sure  to  be  writing  on  life  before  I  finish.  It  seems 
as  if  I  can  write  better  on  that  subject  than  any  other.” 

The  professor  felt  that  he  was  entering  the  other’s  deeper 
feelings. 

“Surely  a  great  subject.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  great  subject.  Almost  too  great  to  do  justice 
to  it,  but  then  I  don’t  seem  to  do  so  well  on  any  other.” 

“Are  you  a  married  man?”  asked  the  professor. 

“No,  I’m  single.  Perhaps  I  wouldn’t  have  the  thoughts 
I  have  if  I  were  married  and  had  a  wife.  My  thoughts 
come  to  me  all  the  time.  Here’s  a  poem  I  wrote  after 
going  home  from  church  one  night.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?” 

“Well,  there’s  something  in  it,”  answered  the  professor 
after  glancing  at  the  verse.  “There’s  an  idea  there.” 

The  poet  laughed  hilariously. 

“I  did  that  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,”  he  explained, 
“and  here’s  one  I  did  in  twenty  minutes.  Here  is  one  of 
my  longer  ones.” 

The  professor  took  the  worn  manuscript  and  noticing 
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the  abundant  corrections  and  comments  on  the  margins 
remarked,  ‘  ‘ This  does  not  seem  to  be  in  its  final  form.” 

“That  was  corrected  three  years  ago  by  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter.  He’s  now  getting  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
Wyoming.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  about  that  point 
there,  the  ‘procession  of  the  equinoxes’  or  the  ‘precession 
•of  the  equinoxes.’  He  thought  the  poem  lacked  in  form 
but  he  said  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  thought  and 
spirit  than  to  get  good  form.  This  is  the  poem  which  gives 
my  understanding  of  the  universe,”  he  added.  “It’s  one 
of  my  best.” 

“So  you  have  never  married?  I  should  think  you  would 
want  a  little  home  of  your  own.” 

“O,  I  may  think  of  that  some  day,  but  I  don’t  know. 
I’ve  got  enough  to  live  on.  I  own  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land.  I  guess  that’ll  keep  me  when  I’m  old. 
I  have  thought  of  marrying  before  now,  but  the  time  to 
marry  is  when  you’re  young,  I  guess.  I’m  almost  out  of 
the  notion.  Most  poets  have  had  love  affairs,  sure  thing, 
and  for  that  matter,  I  am  no  exception.  But  poetry  is  my 
life  now.” 

“You  don’t  think  women  are  unreliable?” 

“O,  no,  but  things  are  queer  in  this  world.  The  scheme 
is  too  big,  I  guess.  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  once,  but  that’s 
all  past  now.” 

“Mary  Gilbert  was  her  name,”  he  continued.  “She  lived 
in  Minnesota.  She  had  been  engaged  before  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  me.  I  knew  the  fellow.  It  was  Will  Albert. 
They  courted  over  ten  years  and  then  didn’t  get  married. 
He  had  a  farm  and  lived  alone  for  a  number  of  years,  did 
all  the  work,  washed  the  dishes,  too,  when  they  were  washed, 
tho  she  used  to  go  over  once  in  a  while  and  set  the  house 
to  rights.  Then  he  began  to  act  queer.  He’d  be  talking 
with  you  and  suddenly  stop  and  say,  ‘Did  you  hear  that?’ 
and  when  you  asked  him  ‘What,’  he  would  say  he  heard 
voices.  He  got  so  bad  that  folks  got  afraid  of  him.  One 
night  he  went  to  town,  tied  his  team,  and  crawled  thru 
a  coal  hole  in  one  of  the  houses  and  almost  scared  the  family 
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to  death.  The  farm  was  all  covered  up  with  debt  and  they 
took  him  to  the  asylum.” 

“Sad  case.” 

“But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it  either.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  couple  of  years  she  got  him  out.  They  got  a  young 
lawyer  to  go  up  to  the  asylum  and  see  if  he  couldn’t  be  got 
out.  He  seemed  pretty  fair  at  times  and  he  wrote  pretty 
strong  letters  to  Mary.  She  showed  me  some  of  them  after 
we  were  engaged.  The  authorities  wouldn’t  let  Will  out 
unless  someone  went  on  a  bond  to  make  sure  of  his  good 
behavior.  So  Mary’s  father  put  up  the  papers.” 

“So  they  got  him  out?” 

“O,  yes,  but  he  wasn’t  right.  He  built  a  little  shack  on 
a  railroad  section,  it  was  mostly  swamp,  joining  his  old 
place  on  the  back.  How  he  lived  nobody  knows.  Nights 
he  would  walk  by  the  old  place,  the  road  runs  right  between 
the  house  and  bam,  studying  and  looking.  The  folks 
who  bought  the  place  on  foreclosure  began  to  feel  nervous. 
Will  never  tried  to  harm  a  thing,  but  the  way  he  would 
walk  the  highway  nights  got  everybody  to  talking.  Winter 
was  coming  on,  too,  and  his  clothes  were  a  mass  of  rags. 
He  didn’t  have  any  money,  and  only  a  few  old  tins  and 
no  food  in  the  shack.  Mary  used  to  see  him  quite  often 
when  he  first  came  back,  but  her  folks  caught  on  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  bad  job.  The  officers  picked  him  up  one 
day  and  took  him  back  to  the  asylum.” 

“And  you  got  acquainted  with  Mary  after  that,  I  suppose?” 

“Quite  a  while  after  that,”  said  the  poet.  “O,  she  isn’t 
so  much  younger  than  I  am.  Folks  take  me  for  older  than 
I  am,”  he  exclaimed  irrelevantly.  “If  I  would  keep  my 
sky  piece  on  and  shave  smooth  like  these  young  fellows  do 
when  they  go  to  college,  I  might  pass  for  younger.  But 
you  know  they  say  bald  headed  fellows  have  worn  the  roots 
of  their  hair  off  by  thinking  too  hard.  Some  of  you  pro¬ 
fessors  ought  to  know  about  that.  Ha,  ha!  O,  it  was 
quite  a  spell  after  Will  went  back  before  I  began  to  see 
much  of  Mary.  She  was  so  sad  I  sort  of  sympathized  with 
her.  She  didn’t  talk  much,  but  I  used  to  take  along  my 
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poems  and  read  them  and  talk  about  them  to  her.  But 
she  didn’t  listen  half  the  time.  I  could  see  that  with 
my  eyes  shut.  Still,  she  didn’t  seem  to  mind  my  coming 
and  after  a  while  we  thought  we’d  get  married.  But  we 
never  did.” 

‘‘Is  she  still  living?”  asked  the  professor  kindly. 

‘‘O,  yes,  that  is,  I  suppose  she  is.  She  seemed  agreeable 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  after  that  we  drifted  apart.  She 
went  out  to  Montana  to  her  uncle’s.  I  had  a  school  to 
teach  that  winter,  so  I  staid  where  I  was,  and  the  next 
summer  I  helped  the  county  auditor.  She  began  to  be 
a  little  different  before  she  went  away,  a  little  restless  and 
independent.  Of  course  I  wrote  a  good  many  letters. 
You  know  everything  runs  to  poetry  with  me,  so  I  put  in 
a  little  poetry  now  and  then.  Sometimes  I  would  write  the 
whole  letter  as  a  poem.  The  time  went  on  and  I  wrote  her 
a  good  many  times  without  getting  an  answer.  She  was 
off  there  in  the  west  and  I  didn’t  know  but  she  wasn’t 
getting  all  I  wrote.  I  hadn’t  ever  been  west,  so  one  fall 
I  thought  I’d  go  out  there  and  see  her.” 

‘‘It’s  a  good  thing  to  do  a  little  traveling  now  and  then,” 
observed  the  professor. 

‘‘Had  an  elegant  trip.  And  it  wasn’t  expensive.  I 
didn’t  take  a  sleeper,  and  the  train  stopped  often  enough 
to  make  it  easy  to  get  something  to  eat.  I’m  used  to  knock¬ 
ing  around.  You  couldn’t  give  me  some  of  that  country  in 
eastern  Montana.  But  I  did  get  a  number  of  good  thoughts 
for  poems.  Well,  I  stopped  at  the  right  station  and  took 
a  stage  the  next  morning  for  Mary’s  uncle’s.  Forty  miles. 
I  thought  I’d  pretend  I  was  looking  for  a  chance  to  trade 
a  quarter  section  for  a  location  and  surprize  her.  We 
covered  the  distance  with  two  rigs  in  half  a  day.  Got 
there  for  dinner.  I  knew  her  uncle’s  name.  Her  uncle 
fed  the  stage  folks  and  put  up  their  horses  as  a  regular 
thing.  We  sat  down  to  dinner — spuds  and  bacon  and 
coffee — and  all  the  time  I  was  looking  for  Mary,  but  Mary 
didn’t  show  up.  I  sat  around  most  of  the  afternoon, 
and  toward  evening  I  lookt  up  and  a  couple  of  cow  ponies 
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came  clattering  down  the  trail.  The  man  was  a  big,  long- 
legged  cowboy,  carrying  a  mighty  healthy  looking  baby 
on  one  arm,  and  on  the  other  pony,  riding  like  an  old  hand, 
was  who  do  you  suppose?  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes — Mary,  as  sure  as  you  are  born!” 

”  ‘Why,  is  this  you,  Jasper?’  she  exclaimed,  and  she  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  her  husband.  She  didn’t  seem  a  bit  like 
the  Mary  I  knew.  She  was  brown  as  a  berry  and  quite 
a  bit  heavier.  I  never  knew  anybody  could  change  so. 
Of  course  I  knew  our  engagement  had  dragged  and  dragged 
and  worn  out  before  she  went  west  and  I  didn’t  have  any 
kick  coming  for  her  getting  married.  And  I  didn’t  have 
so  many  regrets,  either,  for  I  saw  she  was  in  a  different 
element  and  seemed  to  like  it.  She’d  gone  out  there  and 
got  infatuated  with  that  life  and  I  suppose  I  seemed  pretty 
pokey  to  her  after  that.  We  had  quite  a  long  talk  and 
I  found  out  that  she  got  as  far  as  the  railroad  station  one 
time,  expecting  to  come  back  and,  I  judge,  be  married,  but 
she  went  back  to  the  cowboy.  O,  it’s  all  right,  but  if  she’d 
come  back  she  would  have  had  a  sure  thing  as  far  as  property 
is  concerned,  and  as  it  is  I  guess  she  takes  her  chances. 
I  staid  around  long  enough  to  find  out  that  the  cowboy 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow  and  just  a  little  of  a  booze 
fighter  before  he  was  married.  So  I’m  single.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  your  time  telling  all  this,  but  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  but  you  don’t  mind  hearing.  Say,  professor,  I 
have  a  hankering  for  a  course  in  sociology.  I  think  I’d 
like  to  enrol  for  some  lectures  in  that  subject.  You  don’t 
think  it’s  possible  to  know  too  much  about  such  subjects 
if^a  man  is  looking  for  ideas  that  he  might  use  in  writing, 
do  you?”* 

“No,”  replied  the  professor. 

Arland  D.  Weeks 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


V 

THE  LARGEST  LATIN-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 
The  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  last  scholastic  year  as  contained  in  the  September 
number  of  La  Revista  de  la  Universidad  is  a  thick  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages.  Its  very  bulk  is  indicative 
of  the  great  institution  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which 
has  grown  in  the  past  few  years  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  annual  enrolment  was  about 
five  hundred;  it  is  now  as  many  thousands — to  be  exact, 
five  thousand  and  fifty-four.  The  distribution  of  students 
among  the  different  colleges  is  very  unequal  as  shown  by 


the  following  table : 

Law  and  social  sciences .  1098 

Medical  sciences  (medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry) .  2749 

Exact  sciences  (engineering  in  all  its  branches) .  936 

Philosophy  and  letters .  122 

Agriculture  and  veterinary  science .  149 


In  point  of  numbers  Buenos  Aires  can  compare  favorably 
with  the  largest  universities  of  the  United  States.  The 
enrolment  comprizes  only  the  students  of  the  regular 
scholastic  year.  There  is  no  summer  session,  a  feature 
that  serves  to  swell- the  annual  enrolment  in  many  Ameri¬ 
can  universities. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  enrolment  at 
Buenos  Aires  is  not  so  formidable.  The  entering  class 
in  the  various  colleges  is  not  as  large  as  the  grand  total 
would  indicate  to  one  not  conversant  with  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  universities.  In  law  and  social  sciences  the  freshman 
class  numbered  but  247;  in  medical  sciences  (medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  midwifery),  706;  in  engineering,  241, 
while  in  both  medicine  and  engineering  the  classes  become 
much  smaller  after  the  first  year  or  two.  The  large  total 
enrolment  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  colleges 
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the  course  of  study  is  considerably  longer  than  in  North 
America.  In  law,  it  is  six  years;  in  medicine,  seven;  in 
engineering,  five  and  six.  Only  in  philosophy  and  letters 
and  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  sciences  are  the  courses 
comparable  in  length  to  corresponding  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  constantly  decreasing  size  of  the  classes  in  medicine 
and  engineering  after  the  first  year  indicates  that  many 
students  voluntarily  relinquish  their  ambition  to  graduate 
or  find  the  studies  too  exacting.  In  medicine  alone  (ex¬ 
cluding  pharmacy  and  dentistry)  where  the  entering  class 
numbered  492,  the  graduating  class  enrolled  but  170;  the 
next  highest,  the  sixth-year  class,  but  196;  the  next  highest, 
the  fifth  class,  but  281;  and  yet  the  admissions  to  the 
medical  course  have  varied  but  little  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  class  that  numbers  now  but  281  entered  the  college 
almost  five  hundred  strong.  A  corresponding  disparity 
is  noticeable  in  the  entering  and  graduating  classes  of  the 
engineering  school,  but  this  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  college  in  the  past  few  years.  Six 
years  ago  the  entering  class  in  the  various  branches  of 
engineering  was  much  smaller  than  now.  In  law  there  is 
but  slight  difference  in  numbers  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  classes.  This  is  perhaps  because  law  is  becoming 
less  popular  as  a  profession  and  the  freshman  classes  are 
no  larger,  if  as  large,  as  those  of  former  years. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  colleges  of  letters  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  their  sister 
colleges,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  immediate  future  will 
show  any  considerable  gain  there.  Certainly  not  in  the 
faculty  of  letters.  The  college  of  agriculture  may  grow 
somewhat  since  the  university  is  committed  to  the  policy 
of  fostering  this  department  by  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  (becas) .  The  number  of 
becas  has  been  doubled  the  past  year  and  there  are  now  not 
less  than  sixty.  This  college  is  the  only  one  that  main¬ 
tains  lodgings  and  commons  for  its  students.  The  nature 
of  its  studies,  its  situation  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
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its  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  whole  Republic  by  draw¬ 
ing  students  from  distant  provinces  justify  this  policy. 

The  roll  of  the  teaching  staff  is  no  less  imposing  than  that 
of  the  students.  The  grand  total  is  432,  of  whom  191  are 
full  professors  {catedraticos)  and  221  substitute  professors. 
The  other  20  are  honorary  or  extraordinary  professors. 
One  should  not  infer,  however,  that  the  active  instructing 
body  comprizes  both  professors  and  substitutes.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  may  not  give  any  classes  thruout  an  entire  year. 
He  is  a  substitute  strictly  speaking  and  not  an  associate. 
If  the  catedratico  is  reasonably  faithful  in  attending  classes, 
the  substitute  is  not  called  into  service.  A  third  class 
of  instructors  is  not  included  in  the  enumeration  given 
above.  In  a  Spanish- American  university  the  laboratory 
staff  is  not  counted  in  the  teaching  body,  altho  it  is  very 
numerous  especially  in  the  colleges  of  medicine,  engineering, 
and  agriculture.  If  these  men  were  included  in  the  list  of 
instructors  the  number  would  greatly  exceed  the  figures 
already  given.  And  there  is  more  reason  for  including 
them  than  the  substitute  professors  since  the  laboratory 
instructors  have  regular  duties  which  in  many  subjects 
are  more  important  for  the  progress  of  the  student  than 
even  the  formal  lectures  of  the  catedratico.  The  failure  to 
list  them  in  the  professional  roll  is  one  mark  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  of  laboratory  work  and  methods  in 
Spanish-American  education.  One  of  the  needed  reforms 
is  more  regular  and  conscientious  laboratory  exercises, 
and  this  could  be  furthered  by  placing  laboratory  in¬ 
struction  on  a  higher  plane  and  ascribing  to  it  the  same 
distinction  that  attaches  to  the  professorial  chair. 

The  University  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a  cosmopolitan  in¬ 
stitution.  Some  professors  are  called  from  abroad.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Others  are  of  foreign  birth  but  now  naturalized 
Argentinians.  In  the  year  just  past  a  distinguished  French 
physician  and  professor  came  as  projesor  extraordinario. 
The  roll  of  instructors  includes  many  names  of  French, 
German,  English,  and  Slavonic  origin.  The  student  body 
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is  itself  cosmopolitan.  In  the  college  of  medicine  no  less 
than  sixteen  nationalities  are  represented.  Not  only  do 
students  come  from  the  nearby  countries  of  South  America, 
but  there  are  representations  from  many  European  countries 
and  from  North  America.  The  latter  are  doubtless  sons  of 
foreign  families  but  recently  domiciled  in  Argentine  and 
in  all  probability  will  become  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  but  another  mark  of  the  attraction  Argentine  is  now 
exerting  on  many  parts  of  two  continents.  Into  the  new 
nationality  are  flowing  streams  from  all  parts  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  world.  The  catalog  of  the  students  who  claim 
Argentine  as  their  nationality  is  a  curious  mixture  of  native 
and  foreign  names  almost  as  remarkable  as  a  corresponding 
list  from  a  North  American  university. 

The  budget  of  the  University  for  the  past  year  was 
$4,090,367.29  Argentine  currency  (about  $1,700,000 
American  gold).  Of  this  amount  only  $250,000  (gold) 
went  into  land  and  new  buildings;  the  remainder  represents 
the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  institution.  Very 
naturally  the  medical,  engineering,  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  claim  the  larger  share,  the  first  about  $500,000  (gold), 
the  other  two  about  $200,000  (gold)  each.  Here  again  is 
apparent  the  traditional  discrimination  against  the  labora¬ 
tories.  The  great  bulk  of  the  money  goes  for  salaries  and 
a  comparatively  small  sum  is  expended  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  laboratories  and  for  new  equipment.  In  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  stated  that  laboratory  facilities  are  amply 
commensurate  with  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon  this  feature 
of  the  work  under  present  methods. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  very  small,  almost 
a  negligible  quantity.  Its  income  is  derived  directly 
from  the  national  government  either  as  direct  general 
appropriation  or  appropriation  for  specific  purposes,  and 
from  tuition  fees.  The  latter  amount  to  a  million  dollars 
(Argentine  currency). 

The  various  departments  are  very  unevenly  housed  and 
equipped.  The  medical  college  has  good  buildings  and 
well-equipped  laboratories.  The  law  college  has  its  own 
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buildings  and  splendid  library.  Its  accommodations  are 
however  inadequate  for  the  large  enrolment.  A  new 
site  has  been  secured  and  a  fund  started  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building.  The  agricultural  college  has  a 
large  farm  and  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in 
very  recent  years  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Dormitories  and  commons  for  the  state 
scholars  are  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  other 
two  colleges  are,  however,  badly  housed  and  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  the  university.  The  college  of  letters  and 
philosophy  occupies  an  edifice  built  as  a  private  mansion. 
Its  arrangement  is  ill  suited  for  school  purposes.  Every 
square  inch  of  floor  space  has  been  utilized  and  the  small 
rooms  and  narrow  corridors  give  the  impression  of  intense 
discomfort.  The  museum  occupies  the  basement,  where 
it  cannot  be  properly  displayed,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  since  the  building  is  not  fireproof.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  library  for  which  has  been  built  a  temporary 
building  in  the  side  court.  Only  the  small  enrolment  in 
this  department  makes  the  situation  tenable.  The  college 
that  suffers  most  from  lack  of  suitable  buildings  and  both 
laboratory  space  and  equipment  is  the  college  of  engi¬ 
neering.  It  occupies  a  corps  of  buildings,  some  very 
ancient,  remnants  of  an  old  convent,  others  of  more  modern 
construction  built  one  against  the  other  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  school  required.  At  one  side  in  an  adjoining  build¬ 
ing  in  the  same  block  is  the  national  museum  and  behind  is 
a  boys’  high  school.  Housed  in  on  all  sides  it  has  had  no 
possibility  of  expansion.  The  small  interior  courts  have 
been  utilized  by  being  roofed  over  and  converted  into 
laboratories  and  machine  museums.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  necessary  to  store  certain  materials  in 
rented  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  The  need  of  another 
site  and  suitable  buildings  is  imperative.  The  present 
location  in  the  center  of  the  city,  in  a  business  district 
where  land  is  valuable,  is  disadvantageous.  Expansion 
here  is  a  financial  impossibility.  The  dean  of  the  college 
and  the  university  council  are  pleading  for  another  and 
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ampler  site.  The  enrolment  is  increasing  ten  per  cent 
each  year,  the  present  quarters  are  becoming  more  inade¬ 
quate  and  a  change  must  soon  come.  The  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  like  other  Spanish-American  universities 
and  like  those  of  Continental  Europe,  is  not  located  on  a 
campus  where  all  colleges  are  in  physical  contact  each 
with  the  other,  and  the  students  of  one  with  the  students 
of  the  others.  Each  department  is  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  city,  and  in  seeking  new  sites  no  effort  is  made  to  bring 
them  together.  Such  an  arrangement  prevents  a  close 
union  and  a  feeling  of  institutional  solidarity,  but  from  a 
financial  standpoint  it  has  its  advantages.  A  new  site 
such  as  must  be  provided  soon  at  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
engineering  school  can  be  selected  with  a  view  of  accom¬ 
modating  this  department  only.  The  difficulties  of  choice 
are  lessened  and  the  item  of  expense  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 

Among  the  many  statistical  tables  that  are  found  in  the 
annual  report  is  one  that  would  not  be  encountered  in  the 
report  of  a  North  American  university:  attendance  of 
professors.  This  table  reveals  one  of  the  weaknesses 
inherent  to  the  system  of  instruction  practised  in  Spanish 
America.  Since  the  teaching  staff  is  recruited  from  men 
actively  engaged  in  professions  other  than  teaching,  it  can 
be  readily  inferred  that  their  regular  attendance  at  lectures 
can  not  be  guaranteed.  Professional  duties  may  prevent 
their  presence,  and  these  professional  duties  may  arise  so 
suddenly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
services  of  the  substitute  professor  for  a  particular  lesson. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  system,  however,  is  not  the  un¬ 
avoidable  absences.  The  fact  that  teaching  is  not  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  professor,  but  an  adjunct  at  best, 
too  often  a  mere  avocation,  makes  the  less  conscientious 
extremely  negligent  of  university  duties.  Absences  are 
much  too  numerous.  Systematic  class  work  becomes  often 
impossible.  Students  acquire  the  same  spirit  of  negligence. 
In  some  subjects  the  attendance  of  the  teacher  is  so  irreg¬ 
ular  that  students  can  well  take  the  risk  of  absenting  them- 
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selves.  In  the  medical  college  out  of  3668  classes  listed 
only  2563  were  actually  given,  and  the  table  shows  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  absences  of  professors  were 
without  previous  notice,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  call 
upon  the  substitutes.  The  college  of  law  and  the  section 
of  pharmacy  show  the  greatest  per  cent  of  absences, 
while  in  other  faculties  it  is  somewhat  less.  The  table 
reveals  the  further  fact  that  it  is  the  classes  in  pure  science 
that  suffer  most  and  this  could  be  inferred.  A  practising 
physician,  for  example,  would  take  more  interest  in  a  class 
of  clinics  than  in  one  in  chemistry.  This  fact  is  another 
reason  for  manning  the  chairs  of  pure  science  with 
scientists  rather  than  with  physicians,  engineers,  etc., 
as  is  now  the  custom.  The  professional  man  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  certain  chairs  in  which  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  science  is  the  central  idea,  but  the  sciences 
themselves  with  their  laboratory  exercises  would  fare  much 
better  if  taught  by  men  whose  business  was  teaching  and 
teaching  only. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  does  not  enjoy  the  best  opportunities  for  scientific 
research  and  scholarly  writing,  the  publications  are  not 
inconsiderable  or  unworthy  of  so  important  an  institution. 
The  Revista  de  la  Universidad  appears  each  month  and  forms 
in  the  course  of  a  year  two  large  volumes.  One-half  the 
space  is  devoted  to  original  and  scholarly  articles.  The 
law  faculty  publishes  its  Anales  which  contains  important 
studies.  The  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  published 
last  year  in  two  volumes  a  collection  of  documents  on  the 
constitutional  organization  of  Argentine.  That  research 
and  publication  are  not  neglected  is  evidenced  by  the  long 
list  of  titles  of  publications  in  Argentine  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry — a  list  prepared  by  Professor  Ducloux  and 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  University  review. 
These  monographs  of  varying  length  and  importance  are 
for  the  most  part  the  labors  of  university  instructors  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  universities  of  Argentine. 
The  two  professors  of  American  archeology.  Doctors 
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Ambrosetti  and  Debenedetti  publish  frequent  monographs 
descriptive  of  explorations  undertaken  by  the  department. 
Within  each  faculty  there  is  an  inner  circle,  the  Academy, 
one  of  whose  purposes  is  to  encourage  research  and  scholarly 
production.  This  function  of  the  university  will  doubtless 
increase  in  importance.  In  the  last  decade  the  energies 
of  the  faculty  have  been  mostly  absorbed  in  providing 
instruction  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  students. 
Nor  is  the  external  growth  likely  to  diminish.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  proximity  of  the  University  of  Ua  Plata  and  the 
traditional  importance  of  the  University  of  Cordoba, 
Buenos  Aires  is  destined  to  grow,  and  as  it  now  rivals  in 
enrolment  the  largest  of  the  North  American  institutions 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  decade  it  will  have  out- 
stript  them  all  in  point  of  numbers. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon 


Miami  University 


VI 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  RURAL 

SCHOOL 

I 

Dr.  Boris  Sidis  in  his  excellent  volume,  The  psychology  of 
suggestion,  describes  the  great  mental  epidemics  which  have 
periodically  swayed  the  American  people,  the  epidemics  of  re¬ 
ligious  revivalism  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  more  recent  Bryan-Silver  contagion,  and  the  still  later 
Klondike  gold  fever.  Dr.  Sidis  presents,  in  a  masterly 
way,  the  fact  that  these  mental  epidemics  are  indicative 
of  the  great  power  which  lies  dormant  in  the  national 
mind,  a  power  which,  when  stirred  into  activity  by  force¬ 
ful  suggestion,  develops  a  turbulence  in  the  stream  of 
popular  consciousness  at  the  same  time  unreasoning,  mad, 
riotous,  a  wave  so  tumultuous,  so  irresistible  in  attack, 
that  it  carries  all  before  it.  The  greatest  excesses  are 
committed,  an  eventual  condition  of  depression  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  storm,  then  reaction,  and  for  the  time 
chaos  reigns  supreme. 

In  recent  years  the  public  conscience  has  been  frequently 
stirred  by  stimulae  emanating  from  the  condition  of  general 
social  unrest  which  characterizes  the  times.  The  great 
corporate  organizations  have  heard  the  vox  populi  in 
anger,  the  republican  party  has  been  impeached,  and 
socialism  continues  to  grow.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
but  repeating  history,  and  passing  thru  a  period  of  com¬ 
paratively  quiet  destruction  preparatory  to  an  era  which 
promises  great  reconstructive  measures.  For  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind  in  its  present  distemper  renovation  would  scarcely 
suffice,  modification  and  change  would  be  questionable 
remedies,  and  so  the  tendency  is  to  demolish  our  temples 
ruthlessly,  for  we  feel  the  need  of  erecting  something  brand 
new.  Indeed  a  perilous  spirit  is  about  us. 
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In  company  with  other  institutions  the  American  school 
has  felt  the  critical  glare  of  the  public  eye.  But  here  there 
has  been  thus  far  a  fortunate  hesitancy  about  radical 
meddling.  The  new  psychology  and  pedagogy  have  been 
exalted,  curriculums  reorganized,  methods  vitalized,  and 
vocational  education  brought  to  the  fore.  During  the  past 
few  years  much  has  been  said  of  rural  educational  problems 
and  in  this  connection  vocational  education,  from  the 
essentially  trades  viewpoint,  has  been  discust  at  some 
length.  In  fact  the  campaign  favorable  to  practical  arts 
instruction  has  developed  such  strength,  and  the  cam¬ 
paigners  have  become  so  numerous  that  a  trades  education 
epidemic  of  some  magnitude,  with  its  attendant  excesses, 
seems  to  be  dangerously  imminent. 

This  movement,  conceived  in  the  urban  communities, 
has  won  many  adherents  in  the  countryside;  nor  has  it 
been  confined  to  the  States,  for  only  recently  there  has 
been  a  strong  expression  of  popular  approval  from  our 
Canadian  neighbors  to  the  north.  Agriculture,  domestic 
science,  handicrafts,  wood  working  and  metal-working, 
have  been  in  many  cases  added  to  the  secondary  school 
curriculums.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  program  has  received  but  little  attention. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  work  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  the  so-called  old  school-men  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  traditional  culture  values  of  the  former 
academic  program  would  be  forced  into  a  condition  of 
decrepitude,  that  our  secondary  education  would  become 
a  non-cultural  process,  and  that  our  schools  would  produce 
a  generation  of  boorish  tradesmen.  Altho  the  writer  is  a 
believer  in  the  educational  value  of  this  practical  arts 
instruction,  and  is  even  now  at  the  head  of  a  secondary 
school  which  executes  a  comprehensive  practical  arts 
program,  yet  he  is  in  a  questioning  mood  concerning  the 
present  growing  tendency  toward  a  widespread  introduction 
of  trades  education  into  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary 
school.  If  the  epidemic  proceeds  with  the  vigor  that  has 
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marked  its  inception,  perhaps  the  much  scorned  prophecy 
of  the  old-time  school-man  will  come  to  its  fulfilment. 

This  agitation  in  support  of  the  introduction  of  the 
practical  activities  into  the  life  of  the  school  was,  at  first, 
termed  a  “fad,”  but  if  nothing  more  be  considered  than  the 
persistency  and  the  growth  of  the  idea,  we  must  admit 
that  it  has  outlived  the  probationary  period  which  usually 
witnesses  the  demise  of  the  “fad.”  The  vocational  move¬ 
ment  of  the  countryside  is  indeed  a  serious  attempt  at 
solving  the  problems  of  the  rural  community,  and,  if  held 
in  proper  check  and  freed  from  the  unthinking  riotousness 
of  the  mental  epidemic,  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
largely  to  an  effective  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  these  smaller  New  England  social  units. 


Let  us  turn  for  the  moment  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
rural  school  problem.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  that  little  red  school  credited 
with  the  development  of  its  Webster,  its  Boutwell,  and  a 
host  of  other  sturdy  men.  A  better  school-house  perhaps 
occupies  the  same  spot  today,  the  teacher  is  frequently 
a  trained  worker,  and  there  is  expert  supervision.  Further¬ 
more,  the  country  elementary  school  of  the  present  teaches 
the  three  R’s  in  passingly  good  fashion.  In  fact,  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  activities,  generally  speaking,  is  a  much 
more  comprehensive  one  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 
Yet  men  of  the  Webster  type,  men  of  that  active,  self- 
reliant  mould  are  not  forthcoming.  And  why? 

Laurie  tells  us  that  “  Our  forefathers  not  only  raised  their 
own  com,  but  necessity  compelled  them  to  grind  it,  to  make 
their  own  bread,  to  clip  their  sheep,  to  clean,  to  cut,  to  dye, 
and  to  spin  their  own  wool,  to  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  to 
make  it  into  clothes.  In  fact,  they  made  their  own  rude 
articles  of  furniture,  moulded  their  own  pottery,  etc.,  and 
thus,  of  necessity,  they  were  compelled  by  these  occupa¬ 
tions  to  develop  a  many-sided  education.”  Add  to  this 
picture  a  glimpse  of  the  family  reading  circle,  an  echo  from 
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the  village  singing  school,  and  the  stately  white  church- 
spire,  symbolic  of  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the  old-time 
New  England  religion.  There,  in  the  yesterday,  we  have 
depicted  a  vitality,  a  life  which  had  to  borrow  little  of  its 
educational  strength  from  the  old  red  schoolhouse. 

But  here  and  today,  what  is  the  condition  in  the  average 
rural  community?  At  dawn  a  company  of  the  village 
youth  and  maidens  set  out  for  their  work  in  the  paper- 
mill  or  shoe-factory  of  the  neighboring  town.  To  be  sure 
the  village  store  is  still  a  social  center,  but,  instead  of  the 
nail-keg  resting-places  of  yesterday,  there  are  today  com¬ 
fortable  chairs.  Silver-headed  townsmen  gather  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  mail;  the  talk  is  of  the  olden  days;  they 
are  living  in  the  past.  The  town  coach,  laden  with  children, 
on  its  way  to  the  district  school,  passes  creakingly  by. 
Momentarily  there  is  a  brightness,  a  glimmer  of  life,  a 
promise  for  the  future,  but  presently  this  is  lost  in  the  veil 
of  oppressive  quiet  which  settles  down  upon  this  little  New 
England  community. 

Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that  the  old-time  craftsmanship 
of  the  knife  and  the  spinning-wheel  has  long  since  been  lost 
thru  neglect;  the  last  singing  school  was  conducted  thirty 
years  ago;  the  weather-beaten  village  church  welcomes  but 
fifty  to  its  Sabbath  exercise  today;  yesterday  there  were 
two  hundred.  The  fire  of  the  older  country  life,  which 
necessity  caused  at  one  time  to  glow  ever  brilliantly,  today 
is  spent.  Only  embers  here  and  there  remain.  On  all 
sides  symptoms  of  inactivity,  atrophy,  decay.  Even  the 
giant  elms,  silent  monitors,  seemingly  the  lone  remnant 
of  a  lingering  vitality,  even  they  appear  disconsolate  and 
weary  of  their  existence  in  this  withering  environment. 
Yesterday  there  was  strength,  vigor  in  the  home  life; 
today  there  is  weakness  approaching  degeneracy. 

The  modest  but  efficient  “home  school”  of  long  ago  has 
past.  Its  more  arrogant  contemporary  of  the  country¬ 
side  of  sixty  years  ago  has  been  succeeded  by  a  much  more 
competent  present-day  institution.  But  the  country 
school  of  this  twentieth  century  has  been  invested  with 
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much  graver  responsibilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  parent 
institution.  It  must  function  not  only  in  supplying  the 
rural  community  with  reading,  writing,  and  ’rithmetic, 
but  it  must  further  stir  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  old- 
time  vitality,  it  must  regenerate  the  vigor  of  the  home  of 
the  fifties,  it  must  be  the  agency  of  a  many-sided  educa¬ 
tion. 


Ill 

The  favorable  reception  which  the  vocational  movement 
is  meeting  in  the  countryside  indicates  an  awakening  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  rural  community  of  its  plight;  it  is  an 
appeal  to  the  school,  to  the  church,  and  to  other  helpful 
educational  agencies  to  put  into  immediate  operation 
methods  and  means  which  will  restore  the  virility,  the 
strength  of  the  rural  life  of  years  past. 

Two  possible  plans  of  action  invite  attention.  On  the 
one  hand  we  may  continue  the  ancestral  scheme  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  We  may  give  the  country  boy  his 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the  red  schoolhouse 
way.  We  may  dissect  his  words  into  syllables  and  render 
problematic  and  disciplinary  the  task  of  learning  to  spell. 
We  may  present  the  history  of  names,  dates,  and  periods, 
and  neglect  the 'history  which  bears  directly  upon  his  life 
experiences.  We  may  give  him  the  geography  of  China 
in  the  grammar  school  and  teach  him  the  geography  of  the 
farm  meadow^  in  the  secondary  school.  The  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  complicated  organic  relationships  may  be 
prescribed  for  the  child-mind;  perhaps  by  some  mysterious 
kindly  turn  of  nature  he  will  understand  it  all  when  he 
reaches  a  greater  maturity.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
wisdom  of  a  certain  brand  of  twentieth-century  pedagogy 
will  succeed  in  controverting  the  proposition,  “When  I 
was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child?” 

“  But  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.” 
The  time  is  now  ripe,  for  an  introduction  of  the  practical 
arts  activity  directs  the  one  policy.  Sacrifice  a  little 
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literature,  a  little  history,  a  little  language  study,  and 
teach  the  young  people  of  the  secondary  school  to  farm 
scientifically,  to  manage  the  household  economically,  to  be 
producers.  Again  an  unexpected  kindness  of  Providence 
may  intervene  in  later  years  to  generate,  for  man  or  woman, 
interests  of  a  higher  nature,  interests  dearly  won  by  the 
maturing  result,  the  ripened  fruit  of  normal  activity  in  the 
life  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  secondary  school,  by  the  execution  of  this  plan,  will 
undoubtedly  educate  youth,  in  a  measure,  for  production, 
and  will  further  exercise  a  guiding  influence  in  treating 
with  the  problems  of  consumption  of  the  baser  kind — 
the  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc.  A  happy 
chance  in  adult  life  may  here,  once  more,  work  the  unfore¬ 
seen,  and  develop  a  man  who  can  be  a  discriminating  con¬ 
sumer  of  literature,  art,  music,  religion,  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  user  of  the  higher  mental  foods.  Will  the 
warmest  supporter  of  the  trades  idea  dare  contend  that  the 
farm  boy,  any  more  than  his  city  brother,  is  to  be  reared 
into  the  dollar- seeking  drudge,  and  is  to  be  denied  the 
elevating  influence^,  the  interests  of  the  higher  life? 

In  this  previously  outlined  plan,  we  have  depicted  the 
vocational  movement  as  sponsored  by  many  educators, 
and  as  it  appears  on  the  wavecrest  of  the  threatening  trades 
education  epidemic  which  is  at  present  gathering  impetus 
thruout  the  land. 

The  second  plan  for  the  introduction  of  vocational 
education  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  child  is  not 
preparing  for  life  but  is  living,  and  this  plan  maintains  that 
all  education  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  measure  that  it  reaches 
an  intimate  touch,  a  living  contact  with  the  growing  and 
expanding  life  of  the  child.  The  adherents  of  this  school  of 
educational  thought  declare  that  the  child  is  an  epitome 
of  the  race,  that  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  type 
which  elevates  citizenship  and  parenthood  are  only  unfolded 
by  an  instruction  which  leads  the  child  to  repeat,  in  natural 
sequence,  all  the  activities  which  have  made  for  the  genesis 
and  evolution  of  the  mind  of  the  race.  The  propaganda 
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of  practical  arts  education  here  becomes  an  essential  part 
of  the  elementary  school  program,  for  young  children  are 
considered  peculiarly  responsive  to  the  physical  and  sensuous 
activity  afforded  by  simple  kitchen  and  garden  projects. 
Agriculture,  handicrafts,  domestic  science,  and  kindred 
subjects  become  the  real,  the  experiential  bases  for  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  number-work,  for  geography  and  for 
history.  An  effort  is  made  to  repeat  the  active  educational 
experience  of  the  “home  school”  of  sixty  years  ago,  that 
educational  experience  which  was  so  productive  of  vigorous 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  practical  arts  instruction  is  continued  thruout  the 
grades,  the  various  subjects  being  expanded  naturally 
and  proportionately  to  the  broadening  intelligence  of  the 
pupil.  Traditional  subjects  are  not  in  the  least  sub¬ 
ordinated,  but  instruction  in  them  proceeds  along  the 
familiar  channels  of  experience,  education  becomes  a  vital 
process,  it  approximates  life.  It  is  held  that  such  a  plan 
of  rural  education  discharges,  in  a  superior  way,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  the  rural  community  bears  toward  the  larger 
body  of  its  young  people  who  never  reach  the  secondary 
school. 

Finally,  this  latter  plan  of  vocational  education  directs 
that  the  high  school  or  academy  continue  to  enlarge  upon 
the  practical  arts  instruction,  thus  reaching  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  work  which  makes  imperative  a  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  vocational  standpoint.  But  again  in  the 
secondary  school  the  policy  is  not  to  make  the  vocational 
studies  an  aim  and  end  in  themselves.  They  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  as  a  sound  basis  for  a  pedagogical  treatment  of  the 
humanistic  subjects,  history,  language,  literature,  art, 
and  the  scientific  subjects,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  farm  boy  is  not  to  be  educated  in  farming 
alone,  but,  thru  the  channel  of  agricultural  experience, 
he  is  to  be  given  a  many-sided  education,  an  education 
which  is  not  only  usable  thru  the  fair  weather  of  the  spring, 
summer,  and  the  autumn  of  the  year,  but  one  which  will 
stimulate  progressive  activity  during  the  rainy  day  or  the 
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long  winter’s  evening.  This  latter  plan  of  practical  arts 
education  declares,  in  no  uncertain  language,  that  the 
comparative  isolation  of  the  young  people  of  the  country 
demands  a  broader  mental  horizon,  even  stronger  and  more 
varied  interests  (not  amusements)  than  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  urban  youth,  for  it  is  claimed  that  the 
rural  community  of  today,  in  its  present  condition  of  ar¬ 
rested  development,  includes  little  of  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  of  intellectual  activity,  industrial  progress,  and 
civic  betterment,  all  of  which  invariably  exist  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  the  environment  of  the  city  brother. 

Shall  the  epidemic  of  secondary  school  trades  education 
spread  its  short-sighted  contagion,  or  will  practical  arts 
instruction  be  consecrated  to  the  larger  task  of  revitalizing 
the  rural  community? 

John  J.  Marrinan 

Pinkerton  Academy 
Derry,  N.  H. 


VII 

A  FEMININE  PROFESSORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


How  do  my  past  students  regard  me  when  they  come 
back?  I  have  just  been  told  that  one  young  woman,  of  no 
particular  ability,  who  has  been  out  only  a  few  years,  has 
been  offered  a  position  at  $1400.00  a  year — more  than  I 
earn,  after  many  years  of  experience.  I  should  think,  in 
her  eyes,  I  must  be  a  failure.  And  many  must  feel  that  I 
am,  when,  after  the  sudden  growth  that  comes  with  the 
varied  scenes  and  the  inrush  of  new  experience  during  those 
first  years  out  of  college,  they  return  to  see  me  walking  the 
same  macadam  paths,  to  the  same  classroom,  with  the  same 
greetings  for  those  I  meet,  even  perhaps  with  the  same 
clothes  on,  and  with  my  only  object  to  say  over  again  in 
the  classroom  what  I  have  already  said  many  times  before. 

The  apparent  self-satisfaction  of  the  women  who  teach 
in  colleges  startles  me.  They  blame,  not  themselves,  but 
their  students,  for  failure  in  undergraduate  scholarship. 
They  do  not  realize  how  much  of  the  fault  lies  in  us.  It 
is  not  what  we  teach  nor  how  we  teach.  It  is  what  we 
are.  We  try  to  make  our  pupils  follow  in  our  steps,  and 
learn  what  we  have  learned,  that  they  may  be  like  us. 
But  they  look  at  us  with  coldly  critical  eyes,  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  like  us. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  is  an  instructor  in  a  college  has 
more  glamor  for  students  than  has  the  life  of  a  woman. 
A  man  has  a  larger  salary,  or  outside  means  of  adding  to 
his  income.  He  often  has  his  normal  family  life.  His 
petty  economies  are  not  evident.  He  goes  hither  and  yon 
for  semi-professional  purposes.  He  attends  the  meetings 
of  learned  associations,  he  travels  in  summer.  In  general 
he  appears  to  have  most  of  the  things  that  the  majority 
of  his  students  desire  in  life.  I  am  excluding,  of  course, 
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those  students  who  have  great  wealth,  for  they  are,  most 
certainly,  still  a  minority. 

But  the  woman  who  teaches  will  always,  I  sometimes, 
fear,  seem  to  her  -  pupils  unsuccessful.  Even  in  the  rare 
cases  where  independent  fortune  gives  a  woman  the  out¬ 
ward  graces  that  most  of  us  must  deny  ourselves,  we  are 
still  unsuccessful.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  are  not 
married.  The  world  still  tends  to  measure  the  success 
of  a  woman  by  her  ability  to  attract  a  man  sufficiently 
to  make  him  marry  her.  The  standard  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  does  not  differ  from  the  world’s  standard. 

In  the  ideal  college  for  girls  that  I  would  found  if  I 
could,  every  woman  who  taught  should  live  in  her  own 
home,  or  at  least  in  her  private  suite  of  apartments.  I 
would  not  have  her  forced  to  show  herself  in  dormitory 
corridors  in  the  undress  of  a  bathrobe  or  kimona,  nor 
would  I  have  her  displayed  to  the  young  eye  in  the  mental 
undress  of  the  meal-times  that  interrupt  a  busy  day.  She 
should  be  able,  however,  when  she  so  wisht,  to  entertain 
her  friends  among  the  students  at  luncheon,  tea,  and 
dinner.  How  much  of  the  good  of  English  university 
education  is  traceable  to  teas  and  dinners  wdth  the  dons! 
She  should  be  able,  moreover,  to  entertain  her  friends  from 
the  outside  world,  and  at  intervals  she  should  slip  away 
from  college  for  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  such  escapes. 
If  necessary  she  should  even  be  forced  sometimes  to  see 
her  college  from  the  outside,  and  get  a  proper  perspective 
on  it.  Women  so  often  lose  sight  of  the  greater  issues  in 
their  painful  conscientiousness!  They  become  absorbed 
in  the  treadmill  performance  of  petty  daily  duties.  They 
teach  in  college  as  they  used  to  do  their  housework.  Their 
work  is  never  done.  Such  women  I  would  not  have  in  my 
college.  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  choose  for  my  faculty 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  not  in  the  one  or 
two  colleges  in  which  they  had  studied,  but  in  the  view 
of  a  larger  public,  women,  in  short,  who  had  accomplished 
things.  And  then  I  should  say  frankly,  “A  large  part 
of  your  work  in  teaching  these  young  girls  is  dependent 
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on  your  keeping  your  hold  on  the  outside  public,  and 
staying  in  the  current  of  life.” 

In  my  ideal  college  I  should  have  a  house  of  games  for 
my  students.  Tennis  courts  and  squash  courts,  pool 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle-boards,  grace-hoops,  and 
whatever  else  takes  the  mind  and  gives  pleasure,  should  be 
in  my  house  of  games.  Once  in  so  often  I  should  say  to  my 
girls,  ‘‘When  you  feel  deprest  or  irritable  don’t  find  a  dear 
friend  to  whom  you  can  pour  out  your  soul,  while  perhaps 
you  eat  what  you  shouldn’t,  but  take  that  dear  friend  and 
go  and  play  something.  It  isn’t  always  good  weather  for 
a  walk,  and  sometimes  after  a  walk  you  go  home  as  cross 
and  introspective  as  when  you  started  out.  Play  a  game 
and  play  to  win.  You’ll  go  back  to  your  work  so  much 
the  fresher.” 

I  have  often  wondered  why  no  one  builds  a  laboratory 
for  literature.  The  sciences  have  everywhere  an  unfair 
advantage.  It  is  admitted  that  they  need  special  condi¬ 
tions,  a  special  building,  special  apparatus.  And  does  not 
literature  need  the  same?  The  library  is  no  laboratory  of 
literature,  altho  it  is  frequently  so  regarded.  The  library 
is  public  to  all  the  college.  It  is  frequented  by  students 
of  history  and  philosophy  and  of  all  manner  of  other  sub¬ 
jects.  I  even  see  sheets  of  mathematical  problems  being 
prepared  in  the  quieter  comers.  Is  this  a  place  to  stimulate 
a  student  to  work  in  literature? 

The  laboratory  of  literature  should  be  comfortable.  It 
should  have  easy  chairs  for  those  who  would  lounge  as  they 
read.  It  should  have  tables  with  writing  materials  ready 
at  hand.  It  should  have,  on  shelves  around  the  main 
room,  well-bound  and  good  editions  of  many  of  the  most 
significant  books  of  all  languages.  And  above  all,  it 
should  have,  in  one  comer,  those  blessed  new  books  that  show 
the  new  movements  which  follow  each  other  so  quickly, 
and  yet,  no  matter  how  ephemeral,  prove  that  literature 
is  still  a  living  force.  The  magazines  should  be  there,  too, 
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good  and  bad  together,  for  even  poisons  have  often  a 
medicinal  value. 

In  this  main  room  should  be  silence.  For  those  who 
would  talk  as  they  work  there  should  be  other  rooms, 
ample  accommodation.  Why  should  we  discourage  the 
discussion  of  books?  Is  it  not,  in  itself,  a  part  of  educa¬ 
tion?  While  we  sit  over  our  books  we  may  dream  aloud, 
to  a  congenial  neighbor,  our  ambitions  for  the  future, 
suggested  by  the  book  we  are  reading.  Sometimes,  in 
later  years,  those  ambitions,  more  real  for  having  been 
shared,  spur  us  on  to  action,  and  save  us  from  deadly 
inertia. 

There  must  be  a  hall  of  comfortably  small  proportions, 
where  by  an  open  fire  someone  may  read  aloud  to  those  who 
care  to  come  to  listen,  while  they  sew  or  sit  idle  as  they 
choose.  The  human  voice  still  has  power  to  vitalize 
literature.  Why  do  colleges  so  often  forget  that  fact? 

A  recessed  end  of  the  hall,  shut  off  by  curtains,  would 
furnish  a  stage,  where,  without  scenery,  with  just  the 
necessary  properties,  a  one-act  play  could  now  and  then  be 
acted.  There  should  be  no  coach  for  these  plays,  no  effort 
to  mimic  the  professional  stage.  The  actors  should  feel 
that  they  are  themselves  the  people  of  the  play,  and  they 
should  make  them  live  for  us.  The  thing  can  be  done. 
I  have  seen  it  done.  And  when  it  is  so  done,  the  amateur 
stage  of  the  college  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  means  of 
education. 

Here,  in  this  building,  each  instructor  of  English  or 
English  literature  should  have  a  comfortable  room  where 
she  could  do  some  of  her  own  work  and  hold  conferences 
with  her  students.  I  should  think  her  a  very  stupid  person 
indeed  if  she  did  not  know  how  to  secure  for  herself  the 
books,  the  pictures,  the  desk  trifles,  and  the  little  intimate 
things  of  the  room  that  would  arouse  the  interest  of  students 
who  came  to  it.  If  she  got  an  elephant  ink-stand  because 
her  neighbor  had  an  elephant  ink-stand  I  should  consider 
myself  justified  in  asking  her  to  resign.  Is  that  too  strong? 
I  think  not. 
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Should  I  myself  be  able  to  hold  a  position  in  this  ideal 
college  of  mine?  The  hostile  reader  will  ask  that  question, 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  answer  it.  I  will  confess,  however, 
that  I  should  think  it  worth  trying  to  hold,  if  once  I  had 
it,  and  that  I  should  try  with  all  my  might  to  get  it,  if  such 
a  college  existed. 

In  this  college  for  girls,  where  the  students  could  escape 
from  the  pettiness  of  a  shut-off  community  life  thru  their 
house  of  games  and  their  laboratory  of  literature,  and 
where  the  Faculty  were  women  of  action  who  had  kept 
their  contact  with  the  world,  would  the  students  or  the 
alumnae  scorn  those  whom  otherwise  they  admired  simply 
because  they  were  not  married?  I  doubt  it.  The  world’s 
standard  of  judgment  recognizes  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  the  members  of  such  a  Faculty  would  seem  like 
exceptions.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  important  step 
toward  efficient  teaching,  for  surely  the  students,  if  they 
had  more  admiration  for  those  who  teach  them,  would  be 
more  amenable  to  instruction  than  they  are  now.  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  at  present  they  are  honestly  afraid  to 
study  hard  lest  by  some  accident  they  come  to  be  what 
they  think  we  are — poor  underpaid  women,  who  work 
hard  and  lead  meagre,  grey  lives. 

Carrie  A.  Harper 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

The  opening  question  is,  why  do  students  spend  their 
time  as  wastefully  as  they  do?  Are  not  there  fields  in 
science,  philosophy,  economics,  and  literature  which  reveal 
the  many  fascinating  aspects  of  life?  The  trouble  about 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  etc.,  is  that  few  ever  get  so 
far  as  genuinely  to  enjoy  them  save  those  faithful,  un¬ 
questioning  workers  who  plod  onward  into  the  specialized 
fields  of  work.  In  every  elementary  subject  we  find  a  hard, 
frozen  surface-crust  which  must  be  broken  before  the  clear 
waters  underneath  may  be  visible;  in  every  course,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  training  is  more  or  less  drudgery  and  a  matter  of 
approach  from  a  largely  technical  side.  The  point  is  that 
before  the  student  has  really  gotten  into  the  subject  he  has 
developed  a  strong  distaste  for  it,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  drop  it  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Narrowing  the  subject  down  to  English,  we  find  it,  like 
most  of  the  other  courses,  in  strong  disfavor  among  the 
students  who  take  the  prescribed  work.  The  first-year 
student  enters  English  I  with  a  moan;  trudges  thru  text¬ 
books  on  punctuation,  rhetoric,  and  so  on;  reads  laboriously 
some  assigned  reading  in  standard  literature — or  gets  a 
synopsis  from  a  magazine  or  some  other  available  source; 
dashes  off  a  thoughtless,  inane  theme  the  day  it  is  due;  and 
after  the  final  “cram”  and  the  nerve-racking  examination, 
throws  away  his  books  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  swears  that 
he  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  English  again. 
Most  of  them  don’t;  relatively  a  few  who  take  English  ever 
read  much  after  they  have  finished  the  first  two  years 
required.  In  a  great  many  cases  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
the  Popular  magazine,  the  Saturday  evening  post,  and  other 
modern  brain  foils  are  the  rainy-day  companions  of  the 
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college  rooms,  and  such  books  as  Thackeray,  De  Morgan 
and  Tolstoy  are  unknown  mysteries.  Something  is  vitally 
wrong. 

We  are  met  at  once  with  an  objection  which  stays  for  a 
moment  the  course  of  our  thought.  It  is  that  students 
must  be  taught  to  write  correctly,  to  punctuate,  to  learn 
the  technical  side  of  our  language,  and  if  possible  to  attain 
some  degree  of  facility,  ease,  and  other  qualities  of  ex¬ 
pression.  This  is  admittedly  true,  since  our  high  schools 
usually  fail  to  perform  this  function,  and  impose  the  un¬ 
necessary  burden  on  the  university  to  teach  the  A  B  C’s  of 
our  language  to  the  deficient  graduates  of  the  lower  schools. 
For  this  reason,  rhetoric,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  taught,  and 
themes  are  assigned.  Apparently,  all  of  these  are  remedies 
in  themselves  useful,  necessary,  and  efficacious,  and  it  may 
be  conceded  that  they  yield  some  good  results.  But  they 
work  one  detriment  which,  in  my  mind,  outweighs  all  their 
benefits.  Textbooks  and  dry  themes  with  their  insistence 
on  the  purely  technical  tend  to  create  in  the  young  student 
a  distaste  for  English.  Instead  of  developing  a  normal 
liking  for  reading  and  writing,  on  the  other  hand  he 
usually  considers  good  literature  food  for  professors  and 
other  strange  beings,  and  he  has  such  an  aversion  for 
writing  that  he  hates  even  to  write  letters — with  one  or  two 
exceptions  involving  financial  requests  or  amatory  pro¬ 
testations. 

Lest  anticipation  be  strained  to  disinterest,  the  keystone 
of  our  contention  will  be  stated  at  once.  The  argument 
grows  from  one  simple  truth — that  interest  is  essential  to 
success  in  anything.  To  be  more  definite,  that  interest 
in  the  study  of  English  is  the  prime  consideration.  As  we 
have  said  before,  no  one  ever  likes  English  very  much  unless 
he  goes  on  beyond  the  field  of  required  work  to  advanced 
courses,  because  the  technical  side  of  the  elementary 
training  kills  interest  in  the  young  student’s  mind.  Our 
contention  is  the  reverse.  We  hold  that  interest  should  be 
first  aroused  and  that  technical  study  should  follow  after 
wards. 
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Leaving  generalizations  for  the  specific,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  it  is  insisted  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  with 
a  young  student  is  to  get  him  interested  in  writing  themes 
and  in  reading  the  right  sort  of  literature;  and  then,  after 
he  has  started  and  become  interested,  the  technical  side 
may  be  brought  out.  Using  a  simple  parable,  it  is  better 
to  make  a  child  like  the  water  first,  and  after  this  is  done 
teach  him  how  to  swim. 

The  plan  that  we  suggest  for  the  teaching  of  English  is, 
first,  to  exclude  all  textbooks  and  rule  methods  from  the 
first  year.  The  acquirement  of  a  style  of  expression,  both 
written  and  oral,  is  not  effected  by  studying  rules  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  rhetorics.  Instead  of  an  assignment  of  fifteen 
pages  per  day  of  rules,  which  flare  out  on  some  “quiz”  and 
become  dead  ashes  in  the  student’s  mind,  it  might  be  better 
to  teach  punctuation  understandingly;  this  is,  by  showing 
the  “why.”  Perhaps,  if  punctuation  rules  were  taught  on 
a  basis  of  reason,  that  commas  and  semicolons  are  used  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  as  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
students  could  punctuate  much  better  than  they  do  by  ap¬ 
plying  abstract  rules.  We  believe,  however,  that  punctua¬ 
tion,  like  a  style,  is  absorbed  from  a  study  of  good  literature. 
Children  reared  in  an  educated  environment  speak  correctly 
without  ever  being  told  how;  is  it  illogical  to  draw  an  analogy 
and  declare  that  continued  study  of  good  literature  will 
effect  a  good  style,  both  correct  and  ornate?  Are  text¬ 
books  in  themselves,  defining  qualities  of  style,  elements, 
principles,  etc.,  ever  productive  of  any  material  benefits? 

Our  second  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a  pre¬ 
liminary  explanation  of  the  course.  This  sounds  abso¬ 
lutely  absurd,  but  is  it?  Young  people  are  supposed  to 
know  why  they  are  going  to  college  and  why  they  are  study¬ 
ing  certain  things,  but  do  they  really?  Some  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  books  as  a  matter  of  imitation,  for  they  see  older 
people  doing  it.  Most  of  them  have  an  indefinite  idea  that 
they  are  seeking  an  education,  but  they  fail  to  see  the  reason 
of  things.  They  take  courses  unquestioningly,  and  many 
do  not  see  beneath  the  surface.  The  surface— rules,  themes. 
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reading — is  in  itself  often  unattractive,  and  with  this  super¬ 
ficial  conception,  students  develop  a  dislike  for  English. 
If  they  were  told  that  they  were  not  working  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  for  grades,  for  records,  but  for  the  development  of 
themselves,  students  might  be  incited  to  more  application. 
Many  young  people  enter  college  with  a  natural  desire  for 
knowledge  and  a  youthful  interest  in  things,  but  their  atti¬ 
tude  is  destroyed  by  the  insistence  on  grades  and  the  study 
of  abstractions  which  on  their  face  seem  detached  from  life 
and  without  any  connection  with  living.  Why  should 
not  the  professor  at  the  outset  show  the  reason  of  it  all? 
Why  should  he  not  indicate  that  what  the  student  is  seeking 
is  knowledge,  that  what  he  is  after  is  an  ability  to  write 
and  speak  as  cultured  people  do  and  a  capability  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  enjoy  good  literature?  The  instructor  could 
point  out  that  none  of  it  is  drudgery;  that  it  is  aimed  to 
arouse  a  normal,  human  interest  in  books,  which  contain 
the  multifold  treasures  of  the  past;  and  further  that  it  is 
sought  to  create  an  ability  or  power  of  true,  self-expression. 
Many  go  thru  college,  and  at  the  culmination  of  their 
stay  look  back  with  a  strong  regret  that  they  did  not  see 
the  reason  of  things  and  that  they  were  not  shown  why 
studies  were  undertaken.  Why  should  not  young  people, 
who  are  prone  to  learn  those  things  that  engross  them,  be 
given  a  proper  attitude  and  understanding  at  the  outset? 
Perhaps,  then  there  would  be  more  assimilated  in  our 
colleges,  and  graduates  could  look  back  on  their  college 
career  with  a  feeling  that  it  has  fit  usefully  into  their  lives. 

Our  third  suggestion  relates  to  the  matter  of  themes. 
Under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  insistence  is  strongest  on 
the  technical  side — punctuation,  correctness,  etc.  Many 
times  uninteresting  subjects  are  given;  on  the  other  hand, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  interesting  ones  are  assigned, 
for  a  student  should  first  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  write  and 
a  fondness  for  it.  The  primary  consideration,  too,  should 
be  independent  thought  and  true  self-expression,  and  nat¬ 
uralness  and  ease  should  have  precedence  over  correctness 
and  accuracy.  The  latter  two  qualities  can  be  reached  by 
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practise  and  by  gradual  suggestion  and  correction  in  con¬ 
sultations,  but  unless  the  young  person  likes  to  write  themes 
and  enjoys  it,  you  can  not  expect  much  improvement  and 
development.  If  a  student  were  imprest  with  the  idea  of 
putting  himself  into  the  theme  and  not  falling  back  on  com¬ 
monplace  observations  that  anyone  would  make  and  not 
using  literary  criticisms  and  the  opinions  of  others,  and  if 
the  presence  of  a  thought  were  welcomed  as  gladly  by  the 
instructor  as  commas  and  semi-colons  are,  themes  would 
be  more  successful. 

Our  fourth  and  last  suggestion  is  the  matter  of  teaching 
literature.  It,  like  theme  writing,  should  be  approached 
from  a  viewpoint  of  arousing  interest  at  first.  The  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  poetry,  prose,  the  drama,  and  so  on,  should  be 
reserved  for  advanced  work,  and  first  of  all  should  be  created 
in  the  student  a  taste  and  a  liking  for  good  literature. 
Literature  should  be  taught  first  from  its  human  interest, 
its  applicability  to  life,  and  its  value  to  human  beings. 
The  practise  of  using  a  history  of  English  literature  during 
the  second  year  is  more  or  less  bad;  it  is  useful  in  so  far  as 
it  gives  the  lives  of  writers  and  the  influences  governing 
them,  but  it  is  very  harmful,  when  it  makes  criticisms  on 
the  works  for  the  reason  that  students  rely  on  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  which  they  memorize  for  examinations,  and  do  not 
do  any  individual,  independent  thinking  for  themselves. 
Information  absorbed  in  a  parrot-like  manner  is  not  worth 
much. 

While  dealing  with  the  study  of  literature,  slight  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  parallel  reading.  Usually  something 
like  fifteen  large-sized  books  are  required,  which  must  be 
done  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  course.  The 
result  is  that  the  student  is  prest  for  time  and  skims  rapidly 
thru  each  book  that  he  reads.  All  the  freshmen  have  to 
read  Henry  Esmond,  and  all  of  them  know  that  Henry 
Esmond  is  born  an  illegitimate  child  supposedly  and  sub¬ 
sequently  marries  a  woman  older  than  he  is,  etc.  But  how 
many  of  them  can  tell  you  of  Thackeray’s  description  of 
Beatrix  on  the  stairs,  and  anything  of  his  powerful  observa- 
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tions  on  life  in  his  digressive  moralizings — one  of  his  richest 
qualities?  A  general  effect  or  main  thread  of  thought  is 
followed  thru  a  book,  but  minute  effects  are  lost — such 
as  beautiful  descriptions,  happy  phrasings,  apt  word  studies, 
and  even  great  thoughts.  Rather  than  give  fifteen  books  to 
be  reported  on,  reduce  the  number  to  five;  let  the  reading 
be  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  It  will  be  true  that 
Miss  So-and-so  at  some  social  festivity  can  not  say  that  she 
has  read  so  many  books,  and  she  may  not  be  so  charming 
and  superficially  ornate  a  conversationalist,  but  Miss  So- 
and-so  will  be  much  more  fortunate  if  she  knows  something 
about  two  or  three  books,  even  tho  at  the  sacrifice  of  not 
making  impressions  in  society. 

After  all,  what  we  learn  in  college  is  very  little,  and  this 
very  little  we  soon  forget.  The  value  of  our  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  gives  us  a  certain  attitude  towards  things  in 
after-life,  a  capability  to  appreciate  the  higher  pleasures, 
and  a  desire  and  an  inclination  to  pursue  the  lines  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  have  been  laid  open  for  us,  and  the  storehouse 
for  this  knowledge  are  the  great  books  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  thing  that  the  study  of  English  can  bestow  upon 
one  is  a  love  for  books,  for  with  this  love  in  one’s  veins  one’s 
education  will  not  be  confined  to  four  years  of  odious  labor 
but  will  extend  thruout  life.  But  why  should  not  this 
thirst  for  knowledge  be  imparted  at  the  outset  in  the  young 
student  just  beginning  his  education? 

N.  A.  Stedman,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 


The  conscientious  critic  must  always  feel  a  certain  re¬ 
luctance  in  approaching  a  subject  which  seems  to  afford 
free  play  to  his  iconoclastic  tendencies,  for  he  is  painfully 
aware  of  his  pet  weakness.  He  revels  in  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  and  delights  in  the  vision  of  an  edifice  crumbling 
beneath  his  blows,  only  to  pause  in  chagrin,  when  invited 
to  construct  another  in  its  place.  Now  I  believe  that  I 
see  many  flaws  in  the  prescribed  work  in  English,  but  I  am 
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by  no  means  certain  that  I  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  what 
I  should  substitute  in  its  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  English  has  mist 
the  mark  in  its  prescribed  courses.  The  work  is  in  my 
opinion  misdirected  and  pedantic  and  makes  little  attempt 
to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  healthy  and  sincere  love  of 
letters.  The  average  freshman  comes  to  college  with  a 
cynical  scorn  of  literature,  which  has  not  infrequently  been 
justified  by  the  unlovely,  mechanical  toil  of  the  high  schools. 
He  has  been  treated  to  large  and  nauseous  doses  of  rhetoric; 
he  has  been  forced  to  read  books  which  he  hated;  he  has 
dissected  and  mutilated  poems  without  comprehension  or 
intention;  he  has  “ground  out”  an  apparently  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  themes  on  the  most  unprofitable  of  subjects. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  years  of  prescribed  work  in 
English  are  only  too  apt  to  confirm  the  freshman’s  un¬ 
charitable  attitude.  He  at  once  finds  himself  groping  in 
a  rhetorical  fog,  and  drifts  drearily  thru  a  long  series  of 
lectures  on  style.  In  his  second  year,  English  B  offers 
him  a  more  or  less  historical  treatment  of  literature,  with 
special  emphasis,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  Milton. 

This  work  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  evil.  An  educated 
man  should  learn  to  write  with  some  degree  of  grace  and 
ease,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  lengthy 
study  of  Style  may  be  somewhat  opportune.  Also,  few  are 
prepared  to  deny  that  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Milton  were 
very  great  men  and  that  their  poems  comprize  an  invaluable 
heritage.  But,  nevertheless,  they  may  make  very  bad 
material  for  prescribed  work  in  an  English  course.  I  think 
that  such  a  selection  is  largely  due  to  the  conception  that  a 
gentleman  can  not  call  himself  cultured  unless  he  has  read 
the  classics.  Now,  it  is  apparently  argued  that  he  will 
never  read  these  unless  they  are  pumped  into  him  in  a 
prescribed  course.  This  standard  of  culture  is  possibly  a 
true  one,  but  it  certainly  does  not  contain  all  the  truth. 
One  should  read  the  classics,  but  he  should  enjoy  them,  and 
in  most  cases  this  enjoyment  must  be  cultivated,  A  normal 
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person  can  not  seize  a  copy  of  Paradise  lost  after  a  hearty 
dinner  and  say  sincerely,  “Go  to,  I  shall  enjoy  this.”  To 
read  a  book  without  enjoying  it  may  be  in  truth  a  waste 
of  time.  I  think  that  our  prescribed  English  courses 
should  not  try  to  inject  the  classics  by  force,  but  should 
rather  strive  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them. 

The  reading  might,  with  profit,  be  taken  chiefly  from  mod¬ 
ern  sources,  for  in  this  way  it  will  be  easier  to  convince  the 
student  that  literature  is  not  a  creation  of  the  pedant,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  virile,  dynamic  force  in  civilized 
life.  Let  him  see  its  intimate  connection  with  human 
affairs,  and  he  may  learn  to  love  it  more  easily  than  if  his 
instructors  constantly  emphasize  its  celestial  qualities. 
If  a  student  acquires  a  taste  for  good  reading,  it  is  probable 
that  his  own  literary  efforts  will  be  improved  in  proportion 
to  his  appreciative  powers.  At  least,  it  scarcely  appears 
necessary  to  spend  a  whole  year  toying  with  the  subtleties 
of  formal  rhetoric. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  Department  of  English 
should  show  signs  of  deficiency  in  its  prescribed  courses, 
when  its  elective  work  is  of  such  a  very  high  grade.  One 
can  riot  but  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  progressive 
spirit  manifested  in  such  a  course  as  English  23-24  will 
lend  some  of  its  radiance  to  English  A  and  B. 

Stanley  V.  LaDow 

Columbia  College 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 
It  is  true  that  normal  schools  were  first  established  to 
train  teachers  for  the  “common  schools”  and  that  no  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  upon  them  as  to  the  class  of  schools 
for  which  they  prepared  teachers.  At  an  early  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  of  differentiation  was  recognized.  It  was 
found  that  high  school  teachers  needed  broader  scholarship 
than  that  afforded  by  the  normal  school  training.  It  was 
also  apparent  that  teachers  who  were  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
for  various  higher  educational  institutions  and  for  a  variety 
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of  vocations  could  not  get  that  breadth  of  view  in  the 
normal  schools  with  their  single  curriculum  and  with  their 
rather  meagrely  trained  faculties.  In  the  8o’s  the  normal 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  trained  a  good  many 
persons  who  went  immediately  to  teach  in  high  schools. 
Early  in  the  90’s  the  writer  was  one  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  graduates  who  went  into  high  school  principal- 
ships,  but  very  soon  discovered  that  to  advance  any  the 
normal  school  training  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  uni¬ 
versity  training. 

From  about  that  time  the  work  of  normal  schools  all  over 
the  country  rapidly  became  limited  largely  to  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  As  late  as  1900  most  normal 
schools  had  in  their  advanced  courses  only  two  years  of 
work  beyond  the  high  school.  The  majority  of  normal 
schools  maintained  elementary  courses  beginning  with  about 
the  ninth  grade  and  continuing  for  about  four  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade,  however,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  normal  school  faculties  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  get  into  the  field  of  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers.  To  accomplish  this  they  have  made 
attempts  to  extend  their  courses  into  regular  liberal  arts 
colleges.  They  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  not  as  dignified  to 
train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  as  for  the  high 
schools. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School  and  the  School  of  Education  in  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  has  been  very  interesting.  The  normal  department 
was  one  of  the  earliest  established  departments  of  the 
university.  In  the  70’s  when  Dr.  Fellows  assumed  charge 
of  the  department,  he  recommended  that  the  elementary 
work  be  abandoned,  that  the  university  do  only  advanced 
work  and  that  a  normal  school  be  established.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  w^ere  carried  out  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Cedar  Falls  was  established. 

In  common  with  other  normal  schools  of  the  country  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls  trained  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  who  went  into  high  school 
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principalships,  superintendencies  and  high  school  positions. 
The  majority  of  the  best  graduates,  however,  soon  supple¬ 
mented  their  normal  school  work  by  university  study. 
During  the  last  decade  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  some  of  the  alumni  became  ambitious  to  develop 
a  college.  In  1909,  friends  of  the  school  carried  the  matter 
to  the  legislature  and  after  much  debate  and  by  a  narrow 
margin  succeeded  in  getting  the  name  changed  to  the  State 
Teachers’  College,  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  that  they  had  pos- 
sest  that  right  from  the  first  and  that  this  movement  was 
simply  a  modified  expression  of  what  they  had  always  done 
and  had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  very  significant  that  when 
the  bill  had  apparently  been  lost  in  the  legislature,  friends 
of  the  measure  came  forward  and  urged  that  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  were  not  developed  into  a  college,  its  faculty  could 
not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  This  proved  to  be  a 
fetching  argument  and  the  bill  was  past. 

Immediately  the  school  began  to  emphasize  its  advanced 
courses  and  to  minimize  the  elementary  work.  (The 
management  might  not  agree  to  this  interpretation,  but 
that  is  the  way  .it  appeared  to  a  large  majority  of  people 
outside  of  the  institution.)  In  the  catalog  announcement 
the  specious  explanation  was  made  that  the  advanced  work 
did  not  necessitate  any  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  or 
equipment  or  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction.  Just 
how  that  was  accomplished  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Students  informed  me  that  advanced  students  took  work 
in  some  classes  with  elementary  students  and  wrote  some 
extra  papers  or  did  some  extra  reading.  Rapidly,  however, 
extra  courses  were  added,  laboratories  were  extended  and 
library  facilities  expanded,  until  now  they  maintain  a  full 
college  course  of  four  years  and  also  encourage  college 
graduates  to  attend.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Education,  499  students  were  enrolled  last 
year  at  the  State  Teachers’  College  in  the  junior,  senior  and 
post-graduate  work  in  liberal  arts  courses.  These  courses 
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were  sai(i  to  duplicate  work  done  at  the  State  University 
in  the  School  of  Education.  At  the  university,  290  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  courses  preparatory  to  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  and  to  assuming  administrative  positions. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  such  duplication  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wasteful  procedure.  To  develop  strong  depart¬ 
ments  in  all  liberal  arts  subjects  required  in  training  teachers 
broadly  for  high  school  w'ork  and  supervision  necessitates 
large  expenditures  of  money.  With  the  meagre  support 
afforded  the  State  University  to  attempt  to  maintain  two 
(or  three)  such  competitive  institutions  in  the  same  state 
is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Even  granting  that  the  money 
could  be  afforded,  such  procedure  can  not  be  defended  on 
educational  grounds.  The  greatest  objection  to  prolonged 
training  in  the  normal  school  is  the  narrowing  influence 
that  must  result  if  the  work  is  continued  more  than  a  couple 
of  years  beyond  that  of  the  high  school  period.  All  of 
the  students  in  the  normal  school  are  working  in  essent'ally 
the  same  lines  and  not  enough  difference  in  ideals  exists 
to  produce  the  stimulus  necessary  to  develop  the  best  in 
each  one.  In  order  to  develop  broad-mindedness  contact 
with  many  persons  of  diverse  ideals  is  necessary.  Most  of 
the  students  in  the  normal  schools  are  women  and  therefore 
have  less  contact  with  public  affairs  than  men.  One  of  the 
most  important  qualities  in  high  school  teachers  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  affairs  of  life  so  that  they  may  connect 
school  with  life  and  so  that  they  may  understand  the  vary¬ 
ing  standards  of  life  environing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
high  school.  To  get  facts  intelligently  before  boys  and 
girls  on  life’s  great  problems  at  the  most  critical  age  in  all 
existence  demands  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life’s  problems. 
In  many  ways  the  normal  school  is  necessarily  isolated  and 
cloistered.  This  is  in  part  true  because  of  the  singleness  of 
purpose  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  homogeneity  of  its  faculty 
and  student  body.  The  most  important  quality  developed 
in  the  normal  school  students  is  consecration  to  the  cause 
of  teaching.  This  is  ofteij  beautiful  to  observe  and  this 
quality  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  teacher’s  success.  In 
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normal  school  graduates  this  is  sometimes  linked  with  a 
considerable  provincialism  due  to  the  character  of  training 
received.  I  speak  of  this  from  definite  knowledge  both  as  a 
graduate  of  a  state  normal  school  and  as  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  a  faculty  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  also 
from  many  years  of  observation  of  normal  school  graduates 
as  they  have  emerged  from  the  institutions.  The  very 
strength  of  the  normal  school  becomes  its  weakness  if  the 
training  is  too  prolonged.  One  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  person  properly  prepared  to  understand 
boys  and  girls  and  to  minister  to  their  need,  and  of  one  who 
is  to  fit  into  the  varied  life  of  a  high  school  community  is  a 
liberal  education.  Now,  a  liberal  education  means  not  only 
extended  years  of  training  but  a  varied  education.  An 
education  is  not  only  varied  w'hen  considered  from  the  number 
of  studies  but  is  also  varied  in  points  of  view  stimulated  by 
divergent  opinions  of  students  with  different  aims  in  life. 
In  a  university  school  of  education  the  future  teachers  study 
languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  history  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  classes  with  the  future  lawyer,  doctor,  journalist, 
business  man  and  man  of  affairs.  The  university  has  by 
no  means  solved  the  question  of  the  professional  side  of 
teacher  training  and  often  fails  to  develop  ideal  consecra¬ 
tion  to  teaching  service,  but  it  does  give  the  best  liberal 
education  obtainable  today,  and  eventually  it  will  give 
the  best  obtainable  professional  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  In  the  words  of  President  Van  Hise:  “A  college 
of  education  as  a  thing  apart  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
is  unthinkable.  ’  ’ 

If  the  normal  school  would  prepare  teachers  for  high 
schools,  ought  it  to  devote  its  energies  to  that  work  when  it 
has  a  more  important  one  to  perform  for  which  no  other 
agency  is  so  well  fitted  ?  The  burning  problem  in  education 
today  is  that  of  fitting  the  rural  school  and  the  grade  school 
to  modern  conditions.  In  the  face  of  this  there  are  very 
few  normal  schools  in  the  country  bending  their  best  ener¬ 
gies  to  this  inviting  task.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  are  giving  a  considerable  degree  of  attention 
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to  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.  The  great  body 
of  secondary  school  teachers  is  much  better  prepared  today 
than  the  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  rural  schools  and 
elementary  grades  in  the  vast  number  of  villages  thruout 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  grade  teachers  in  our  cities 
are  probably  the  best-prepared  body  of  teachers  that  we 
have  because  they  are  almost  universally  normal  school 
trained,  but  the  grade  teachers  in  the  rural  village  communi¬ 
ties  have  not  shared  in  that  training.  The  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  exprest  the  problem  very  accurately 
in  their  Second  Biennial  Report,  page  6i,  in  the  following 
words:  “The  most  potent  educational  need  in  Iowa  today 
is  a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  the  rural  and 
elementary  schools.  To  meet  the  demand  in  this  field  will 
more  than  exhaust  the  present  resources  of  the  Teachers’ 
College.  This  institution  should  not  only  bend  all  of  its 
energies  to  this  mission,  but  it  should  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  several  additional  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  to  aid  in  the  same  service.  There  are  in  Iowa 
16,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  field,  and  to  work  out 
the  problems  in  connection  with  their  task  is  a  century’s 
solid  struggle.  With  this  division  of  this  field,  the  uni¬ 
versity  would,  in  connection  with  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  work 
intensively  upon  the  secondary  problem. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  recommend  that  the 
function  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  be  to  train 
teachers  for  the  rural  and  elementary  schools  and  that  all 
work  in  professional  educational  training  and  in  liberal 
arts  beyond  the  sophomore  year,  or  two  years  beyond  a 
four-year  high  school  course,  be  discontinued.’’ 

The  bdard  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  at 
least  three  more  normal  schools.  The  failure  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  board  in  the  legislature  is  doubtless  well 
known.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  their  recommen¬ 
dations  did  not  carry  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
more  normal  schools  and  the  discontinuance  of  college  wwk 
in  the  State  Teachers’  College. 

In  the  northw^est,  fortunately,  the  normal  schools  are 
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apparently  devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  None  has  gone  to  the  col¬ 
lege  basis  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  ever  will.  The  field 
they  have  to  cultivate  is  so  large  and  so  important  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  any  body  of  consecrated 
men  and  women,  and  then  there  is  no  more  dignified  work 
than  to  teach  in  a  normal  school.  Such  work  is  as  valuable 
to  humanity  as  the  college  and  university  work.  It  is 
simply  their  division  of  the  great  field.  It  will  be  fortunate 
when  teachers  can  come  to  recognize  that  no  department 
or  any  stage  of  educational  work  is  more  important  than 
any  other.  The  kindergarten  is  as  important  as  the  post¬ 
graduate  school  in  the  university.  Most  teachers  of  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  university  would  be  sorry  failures  in 
elementary  work  and,  conversely,  most  elementary  teachers 
would  be  failures  in  directing  post-graduate  work.  Each 
is  fitted  to  fulfil  a  special  mission.  Each  is  as  important 
as  the  other.  They  are  simply  different.  Difference  does 
not  imply  inferiority  or  superiority. 

Some  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  northwest  are  making 
a  special  endeavor  to  develop  courses  for  rural  school 
teachers.  The  one  at  Cheney,  Washington,  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  They  are  endeavoring  to  train  teachers  not  only 
for  rural  schools  but  for  the  particular  kind  of  rural  schools 
in  that  locality.  The  uplift  which  such  a  school  can  give 
to  a  rural  district  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Rural  teachers 
and  teachers  in  rural  villages  need  to  become  aware  that 
the  value  of  school  work  must  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  school  activities  can  be  made  to 
function  in  terms  of  daily  life  and  conduct  and  also  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  degree  in  which  home  experiences  can  be 
utilized  and  interpreted  in  the  school-room.  These  teachers 
need  to  be  imprest  with  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  children  receive  at  their  hands  their  only  education. 
Is  it  not  all-important  that  the  many  have  equally  as  well- 
trained,  expert,  and  consecrated  teachers  as  the  few? 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 

University  of  Washington 
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THE  COLLEGE  LECTURE  COURSE  AS  THE 
STUDENT  SEES  IT 

In  the  searching  examination  that  has  been  going  on  in 
college  circles  into  requirements,  curriculums,  electives, 
points,  etc.,  the  functions  and  efficiency  of  the  college 
course  itself  have  been  relatively  neglected.  Yet  to  the 
student,  it  is  the  lecture-course  that  is  the  most  obvious 
and  certainly  omnipresent  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  college 
instruction.  He  has  usually  very  definite  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  courses  that  he  takes,  and  is  very  far  from  reducing 
them  all  to  that  impartial  level  of  monotony  which  the 
catalog  with  its  numbers  and  subjects  effects.  Laggard 
and  brilliant  men  alike  are  found  to  be  surprizingly  unani¬ 
mous  as  to  which  courses  are  good  and  which  are  bad,  and 
the  poor  student,  even  tho  he  may  regret  his  inability  to 
shine,  will  yet  recognize  quite  accurately  and  sincerely 
the  excellence  of  an  instructor’s  presentment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  easy  courses  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  by  the  student,  nor  is  it  the  hard  ones  that  are 
shunned  and  spoken  evilly  against.  The  student’s  criteria 
are  founded  on  quite  different  considerations,  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  examine  briefly  just  what  those  usual 
criteria  are. 

I.  The  student  wants  first  of  all  to  know,  as  the  course 
proceeds,  what  the  instructor  is  driving  at.  For  that  reason, 
a  course  in  which  there  is  furnished  a  printed  syllabus,  by 
means  of  which  one  can  look  ahead  and  see  the  general 
drift  and  arrangement,  is  likely  to  rank  higher  in  his  es¬ 
timation  than  one  in  which  the  future  is  unveiled.  Then, 
having  the  syllabus,  the  student  likes  to  feel  that  the  in¬ 
structor  is  making  progress,  so  that  the  course  is  covered 
by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  not  left  with  loose  fringes,  and 
important  issues  still  to  be  cleared  up.  He  is  apt  to  take 
this  point  rather  seriously  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  Of  course,  this  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  puts  a  heavier  responsibility  on  the 
instructor.  It  is  much  easier  to  wander  loosely  on,  pre¬ 
paring  the  course  from  day  to  day,  and  leaving  the  hearers 
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in  the  dark  as  to  where  the  work  is  coming  out.  But  good 
arrangement  and  positive  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
lecturer  in  handling  his  material  are  very  important  factors 
in  keeping  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class. 

2.  The  student  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  getting  material 
in  the  lectures  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  secure 
elsewhere.  The  instructor  does  not  have  to  tell  the  class 
that  there  is  no  textbook  or  other  work  covering  the  ground, 
but  he  should  convey  the  impression  that  the  course  repre¬ 
sents  a  thoro  digestion  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  that  facts  and  theories  have  been  assimilated 
and  turned  into  good  solid  flesh.  Yet  many  instructors 
insist  simply  on  following  the  general  line  of  a  single  text¬ 
book,  or  else  load  up  their  lectures  with  biographical  ma¬ 
terial,  or  the  mere  recital  of  historical  facts,  which  the 
student  himself  could  and  should  dig  out  of  encyclopedias, 
and  in  half  the  time  which  the  instructor  takes. 

3.  The  student  finds  that  those  lectures  have  imprest 
him  most  which  suggest  to  him  some  minor  problem,  a 
theory  or  conclusion  which  is  interesting  enough  to  induce 
him  to  look  up  facts  and  attempt  to  verify  the  idea  for 
himself.  If  the  instructor  presents  his  material  in  the 
well-digested,  generalized  form  suggested  above,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  often  stimulated  to  make  a  mental  note  of  some  point 
with  the  resolve  to  look  up  the  data  later  and  see  just  how 
far  they  confirm  the  generalization.  A  good  course  is  one 
which  encourages  this  checking-up  of  the  lecturer,  either 
privately,  or  by  direct  questioning  after  the  lecture  is  over. 
The  excellence  of  a  course  often  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  students  clustered  about  the  desk  asking  ques¬ 
tions  after  the  lecture.  But  of  course,  if  the  teacher  insists 
on  retailing  well-known,  or  dry  and  indisputable  facts, 
no  problem  is  presented  to  the  student’s  mind,  and  he  is 
not  encouraged  to  follow  up  the  conclusions  of  the  lecturer. 

4.  The  student  likes  to  feel  that  the  instructor  has  a 
definite  point  of  view  on  the  subjects  he  is  presenting.  Too 
many  instructors  seem  to  feel  it  a  pious  duty  to  present 
their  material  as  impartially  and  disinterestedly  as  possible. 
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with  the  idea  that  the  student  will  then  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  his  own  unbiased  opinion,  uninfluenced  by 
the  instructor’s  own  philosophy.  Now  theoretically  this 
idea  seems  admirable.  But  psychologically  it  is  far  from 
sound.  For  a  disinterested  instructor  usually  means  an 
uninterested  student.  What  the  student  likes  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fairly  dogmatic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  at  least  definite  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  theory  or  attitude 
he  is  presenting.  Only  this  dogmatism  must  appear  not  as 
the  laying  down  of  authority  but  rather  as  a  challenge. 
Instructors  are  usually  too  fearful  that  their  words,  coming 
with  the  prestige  of  their  great  authority,  will  sway  the 
mind  of  the  student,  and  prevent  him  from  getting  his  own 
individual  reaction.  But  it  rarely  works  out  that  way. 
The  effect  of  positive  conviction  on  the  student’s  mind  is 
more  often  to  rouse  it  into  action;  he  finds  himself  suddenly 
conscious  that  there  are  possible  divergent  points  of  view, 
and  he  is  forced  to  discover  whether  he  agrees  with  that 
presented  or  not.  The  impartial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor  rather  allows  all  the  opinions  to  slide  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  the  student’s  mind,  simply  to  vegetate 
there;  while  the  dogmatic  attitude,  touching  some  prejudice 
or  emotion  or  prepossession  in  the  student,  electrifies  him 
and  sets  his  thoughts  running  in  some  definite  direction,  with 
the  instructor  or  away  from  him. 

5.  The  instructor  must  not  only  pose  a  problem,  but  he 
must  illuminate  his  subject.  He  must  have  a  keen  sense 
for  cause  and  effect,  and  provide  the  missing  link  between 
events  or  ideas  which  the  student  alone  would  not  have 
been  able  'to  puzzle  out.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
student  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  labor  of  thinking  for  himself, 
or  that  the  subject  is  all  to  be  predigested  for  him.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  failings  of  teachers  to  expect  too  much  of  their 
students;  they  excuse  their  own  lack  of  insight  into  the 
subject  and  of  skill  in  logical  arrangement,  with  the  pretense 
that  they  are  developing  the  student’s  own  initiative. 
But  the  student  will  never  get  very  far  without  a  search- 
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light  to  light  up  the  dark  places,  and  the  lecture-course 
should  be  just  this  search-light.  The  student  demands 
only  a  fair  division  of  labor;  he  wants  the  benefit  of  the 
instructor’s  supposedly  matured  insight,  while  he  himself, 
using  the  clues  furnished  him  in  the  lectures,  interprets  by 
them  his  own  store  of  facts  and  ideas  gleaned  from  text¬ 
books  and  works  of  reference. 

6.  The  student,  in  short,  looks  to  his  courses  for  inter¬ 
pretation  primarily  and  not  for  information.  Particularly 
in  his  graduate  courses  does  he  expect  to  find  not  mere 
repetitions  of  the  elementary  work  in  the  subject,  which 
has  been  better  presented  in  the  college,  or  mere  specialized 
bits  of  the  field,  such  as  the  graduate  courses  so  often  pre¬ 
sent,  but  he  wants  a  broader  synthesis,  with  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  set  off  against  each  other,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  light  or  set  off  against  the  background  of 
related  subjects.  But  in  this  effort  to  get  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  insight  into  his  subject  he  too  often 
finds  himself  baffled.  In  all  the  bewildering  array  of 
courses  he  may  find  nothing  that  is  of  actual  value  in  guiding 
and  interpreting  his  purposive  study.  The  work  seems  too 
often  to  be  arranged  for  another  type  of  student,  that  large 
majority  which  comes  to  the  university  with  a  pedestrian 
aim  of  securing  the  degree.  Their  only  test  of  courses, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  a  lack  of  conflict  in  hours. 
Otherwise  it  is  almost  immaterial  to  them  what  courses 
they  have.  And  the  purposive  student  is  left  to  wonder 
why,  instead  of  encouraging  their  apathy  by  offering  them 
long  lists  of  unrelated  and  uninterpretative  courses,  the 
university  does  not  organize  its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purposive  student  who  comes  from  an  absorbing  interest 
in  the  study  itself,  and  who  desires  as  broad  and  deep  an 
understanding  as  possible. 

7.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  speak  rather  contemp¬ 
tuously  of  a  “smattering”  of  courses,  and  to  plead  for  a 
narrower  and  more  thoro  attention  to  a  more  limited  range 
of  subjects.  But  if  the  lecture-course  fulfils  the  ideals 
suggested  above,  this  “smattering”  has  much  to  be  said 
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in  its  favor.  If  the  course  is  made  an  interpretative  survey 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  a  presentation  of  undigested 
material,  it  becomes  of  immense  value  as  a  tool  for  further 
use.  Its  ideal  becomes  to  give  the  student  insight  rather 
than  definitely  to  enlarge  his  “store  of  information.”  It 
gives  him  an  “  at-home-ness  ”  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  him  a  mere 
bundle  of  facts.  Now  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  walk  in 
modern  life  where  an  “at-home-ness”  with  the  largest 
possible  number  of  fields  of  human  interest  will  not  be  of 
value  in  making  a  person  more  of  an  individual  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  fruitful  force  in  society.  From  this  point  of  view, 
a  number  of  truly  interpretative  courses  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  would  constitute  a  “liberal,”  that  is,  a  broad, 
education.  The  criticism  of  “smattering”  lies  therefore 
against  the  way  in  which  courses  are  given  rather  than 
against  the  variety.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  course  that 
could  not  be  made  interpretative,  provided  the  in¬ 
structor  had  a  bold,  enthusiastic  attitude  towards  the  sub¬ 
ject,  viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  willing 
to  give  the  time  necessary  to  digest  thoroly  and  arrange  his 
material.  The  student  will  never  really  learn  anything 
from  any  other  kind  of  a  course. 

Randolph  S.  Bourne 

William  Mitchell  Fellow 
Columbia  University 
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REVIEWS 

Why  Go  to  College? — By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  New  York:  Century 

Company,  1912,  212  p,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  has  visited  most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  has  had  in 
this  way  a  wide  but  rather  superficial  experience  of  American 
colleges.  He  has  learned  all  the  stock  stories  and  phrases — 
Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log,  et  al — and  the  more  obvious 
modem  instances.  As  regards  the  religious  life  of  students, 
which  is  his  particular  specialty,  he  speaks  with  authority, 
and  his  common  sense  saves  him  from  many  of  the  more 
flagrantly  false  generalizations  about  college  life  that  are 
being  made  today.  As  a  whole,  however,  he  does  not 
go  very  deep.  The  chapters  appeared  originally  as  articles 
in  the  Century  magazine.  Gathered  together  into  a  book, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  material  does  not  get  any¬ 
where  in  particular.  It  is  rather  the  impression  of  an  ob¬ 
server  of  sympathetic  mind  and  sound  ideals  than  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grappling  with  the  problems  of  undergraduate  life. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  book  will  never  supplant  Dean 
Briggs’  School,  college  and  character  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  parents  and  their  sons  should  not  read  it  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  altho 
some  of  the  pictures  are  out  of  drawing,  and  few  of  them 
bear  any  direct  relation  to  the  text. 

The  real  importance  of  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  that 
it  furnishes  one  sign  the  more  that  the  American  colleges,  as 
a  class  and  individually,  are  no  longer  taken  for  granted  by 
those  outside  the  academic  walls;  that  they  are  to  be  known 
and  judged  by  their  fruits;  and  that  they  must  justify  by 
those  fruits  the  princely  gifts  that  are  being  showered  upon 
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them  and  the  faith  of  those  who  entrust  sons  and  daughters 
to  their  care. 

Frederick  P.  KeppEl 

Columbia  College 


Truth  and  Reality:  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  knowledge — By  John 

Elof  Boodin.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  1912.  334  p.  $1.75  net. 

Professor  Boodin  has  sought  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  honest  empiricism.  The  book  is  difficult 
to  review  but  easy  to  sympathise  with.  It  is  dedicated  to 
William  James  and  loyalty  to  him  is  everywhere  apparent. 
It  would,  however,  have  better  indicated  the  author’s 
purpose  and  been  more  in  the  spirit  of  James  if,  instead  of 
such  reminiscent  terms  as  “truth”  and  “reality,”  the  writer 
had  chosen  some  such  title  as  Accuracy  and  facts. 

Professor  Boodin  is  a  pragmatist  seeking  to  avoid  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  limitations  of  the  pragmatists’  im¬ 
agination.  Pragmatists  have  not  appreciated  the  “sporting 
interest”  in  truth.  I  wish  the  author  had  developed  this 
idea  of  academic  sport. 

The  book  advocates  the  instrumental  theory  of  truth. 
Truth  and  reality  are  interesting  and  important  to  a  normal 
creature  because  they  are  concerned  with  finding  suitable  ad¬ 
justments  to  their  environment.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
“categories  of  intelligence”  should  be  described  as  types  of 
adjustment  called  for  by  characteristic  situations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boodin  can  not,  however,  forget  his  obligations  to 
Kant,  and  his  categories  are  rather  symptoms  of  the  mind 
than  typical  demands  of  the  environment.  It  is  this  oscil¬ 
lation  between  Kant  and  radical  empiricism  that  makes  the 
book  hard  to  read. 

The  author  is  faithful  to  James,  however,  in  having 
radical  empiricism  more  at  heart,  and  with  the  exposition 
of  pragmatism  contained  in  the  five  chapters  of  Part  III. 
I  cordially  agree.  I  am  not  sure,  how^ever,  that  it  is  altogether 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  themselves  pragmatists. 
The  position  expounded  is  that  of  the  “Chicago  school” 
to  which,  however,  hardly  any  explicit  reference  is  made. 
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Pragmatism  is  excellently  defined  as  “scientific  method 
conscious  of  its  own  procedure.”  It  is  not  a  new  method 
or  a  new  hypothesis. 

As  for  reality  it  is  that  of  radical  empiricism;  it  is  what 
makes  the  differences  and  reveals  itself  in  the  differences 
that  it  makes. 

There  are  many  allusions — far  too  many  I  think — to 
the  various  problems  of  academic  philosophy,  problems 
which  can  hardly  arise  for  the  “radical  empiricist,”  and 
which  the  author  is  therefore  under  no  obligation  to  treat 
as  respectfully  as  he  does. 

Wendell  T.  Bush 

Columbia  University 


Reports  I  and  II  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American 

Teachers — New  York;  Printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  1913. 

124  p. 

The  first  Reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign 
Travel  of  American  Teachers  have  recently  appeared. 
They  contain  the  separate  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  fellows  first  appointed.  Professors  Fran¬ 
cis  Daniels,  of  Wabash  College,  and  John  H.  T.  McPherson,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  which  are  extremely  interesting 
and  readable  accounts  of  their  travels,  and  the  full  text  of 
the  deed  of  gift  and  trust  made  by  the  founder.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Foundation,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  made  possible  by  the  gift  in  1911,  by  Albert  Kahn  of 
Paris,  of  a  trust  fund  of  $25,000,  subsequently  increased 
to  $37,000,  with  the  statement  that,  if  after  three  years’ 
experience,  the  results  of  the  experiment  should  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  donor,  he  might  contribute  still  further 
to  the  fund. 

The  clauses  of  the  deed  of  gift  that  state  the  purposes  of 
the  donor  in  establishing  the  Foundation  and  the  intended 
disposition  of  the  fund  are  as  follows : 

For  each  year  beginning  with  July  i,  1911,  the  Trustees  shall,  in  their 
discretion,  select  two  or  more  American  teachers,  scholars  or  investigators 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  hereby  founded,  and  shall  thereupon  advance 
and  pay  over  to  each  of  them,  out  of  the  principal  or  income  of  the  trust  funds, 
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such  sum,  or  sums  of  money  in  installments  or  otherwise  as  the  Trustees 
may,  in  their  discretion,  determine. 

The  selection  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  made  preferably  from  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  such  American  colleges  or  universities  as  the  Trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  designate,  but  the  Trustees  may,  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to 
time,  select  a  beneficiary  who  shall  not  be  a  professor  in  an  American  college 
or  university,  but  whose  attainments,  natural  qualifications  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  scholar  or  investigator  shall  commend  him  to  the  Trustees. 

Although  the  Trustees  in  the  selection  of  such  beneficiaries  are  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion,  the  Founder  hopes  that  teachers  or  schol¬ 
ars  will  be  chosen  who  have  shown  marked  ability  and  promise  as  educators, 
and  who  will  enter  into  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  foundation  and  look 
upon  their  travels  as  preparation  for  the  performance  of  high  duties  in  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth  of  their  country,  and  not  as  affording 
a  mere  vacation  or  pleasure  trip. 

The  Founder  suggests  that  the  itinerary  of  any  such  travelers  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Trustees  in  their  discretion  and  shall,  if  deemed  practicable, 
involve  an  absence  from  America  of  at  least  one  year  and  include  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  Java. 

The  condition  is  further  made  that  each  beneficiary 
under  the  fund  shall  furnish  to  the  trustees  a  report  not  to 
exceed  fifty  printed  pages,  containing  the  impressions  and 
results  of  his  travels. 

The  deed  of  gift  places  the  control  of  the  fund  and  the 
award  of  fellowships  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  four  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  selected  by  the  donor  or  his  representative, 
and  the  others  are  the  Presidents  of  Columbia  and  Harvard 
Universities,  the  President  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  their  successors  ex  officio. 

The  Fellowships  for  1912-13,  the  second  year  of  the 
award,  have  been  given  to  Professors  William  E.  Kellicott 
of  Goucher  College,  and  Ivan  M.  Linforth  of  the  University 
of  Califorhia;  for  1913-14,  to  Professor  Shartle  Hershey 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  Walter  Williams,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

The  Kahn  Foundation  is  a  noteworthy  object  lesson  in 
international  comity  that  can  not  but  exert  an  important 
influence,  not  only  immediately  upon  those  who  directly 
share  its  benefits,  but  also  widely,  in  the  long  run,  as  the 
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donor  expresses  his  hope  may  be  the  case,  to  encourage 
and  to  promote  the  whole  cause  of  civilization. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  1911 — Vol.  I,  675  +  xviii 

p.;  Vol.  II,  677-1407  +  xliii  p. 

The  current  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  students  of  education, 
whether  they  be  engaged  in  teaching,  supervisory,  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.  It  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  layman  who  cares  to  be  put  in  touch  with  modem 
educational  practise. 

Volume  one  contains  a  wealth  of  material  varying  greatly 
both  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cust,  and  in  adequacy  of  treatment.  Something  of  the 
range  of  topics  considered  may  be  indicated  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  chapters  on  educational 
progress,  1900-1910,  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
educational  legislation,  recent  progress  in  city  schools, 
library  extension,  current  topics,  progress  in  industrial 
education,  school  for  home-makers,  agricultural  education, 
mral  uplift  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  eleven  articles 
on  education  in  foreign  countries,  varying  in  length  from 
a  three-page  article  on  education  in  Argentine  Republic, 
to  an  article  of  fifty-five  pages  on  educational  movements 
in  western  Europe. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  report,  outlines  a  program  for  the  development  of  the 
Bureau  which  will  involve  the  appointment  of  specialists, 
or  the  further  strengthening  of  the  divisions  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Bureau  in  the  fields  of  higher  education, 
secondary  education,  the  training  of  teachers,  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  vocational  and  industrial  education,  school  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  and  city  school  administration.  If  this 
program  can  be  carried  out,  doubtless  the  annual  report 
could,  under  the  direction  of  the  editorial  staff,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  specialists  in  the  Bureau  and  other 
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students  of  education  whose  services  might  be  secured,  be 
modified  so  as  to  achieve  more  adequately  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  issued. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  has  partially  fulfilled  two  distinct  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
give  descriptive  notes  and  statistics  on  everything  of  im¬ 
portance  in  education  that  has  happened  within  the  year 
that  is  apt  to  prove  of  interest  to  American  educators. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  report  is  apparently  intended 
to  be  a  statesman’s  yearbook  for  education.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  evident  intention  of  presenting  thoroly 
scholarly  and  scientific  articles  on  important  current 
educational  problems.  Such  reports  can  be  written  only 
by  specialists  of  high  qualifications.  They  are  intended 
to  form  a  current  encyclopedia  of  education.  The  lack  of 
a  sufficient  body  of  experts  in  the  Bureau  has  apparently 
made  it  necessary,  not  only  during  the  past  year  but  in 
former  years  as  well,  to  combine  these  two  purposes  and  to 
achieve  neither  of  them  adequately.  In  the  19  ii  report, 
for  example,  the  material  which  has  reference  to  current 
events  is  found  scattered  thru  a  number  of  separate 
articles,  which  in  several  instances  duplicate  each  other. 
Of  articles  of  a  more  scholarly  sort,  which  should  form  the 
current  encyclopedia  of  education,  there  are  few  examples 
in  the  current  report.  The  most  significant  are  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  chapter  on  Higher  Education,  and  Director  Richards’s 
article  on  The  Progress  of  Industrial  Education  during  the 
year  1910-11. 

A  resume  of  the  decade  is  made  in  Dr.  Dresslar’s  chapter. 
Educational  Progress,  1900-19 10.  This  idea  is  a  thoroly 
good  one.  The  field  is  well  conceived  by  the  author  as  to 
general  topics,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  an  interesting 
manner.  A  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter,  however,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  a  piece  of  work  of  this  sort  can  only  be 
done  adequately  when  a  number  of  experts  working  under 
the  direction  of  an  editor  contribute  each  the  result  of  his 
investigation  in  his  own  special  field. 
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As  is  customary,  the  second  volume  consists  of  statistics 
of  education  for  the  current  period.  These  statistics  are 
summarized  in  an  introductory  survey  in  which  totals  are 
given  by  states  and  by  geographic  divisions,  and  in  which 
certain  interesting  comparative  tables  from  1870  to  date 
are  given.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume 
is  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  fiscal  statistics  of  cities. 
These  statistics  were  collected  on  the  form  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  standard  report  form  was  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  the  National  Association  of  School 
Accounting  Officers.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
national  report,  it  is  possible  to  tell,  with  considerable  defi¬ 
niteness,  the  actual  cost  of  the  various  activities  included 
in  our  city  systems  of  schools.  The  new  classification 
reports  separately  the  expenses  of  general  control,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  elementary,  secondary,  evening  (elementary 
and  secondary),  normal,  industrial,  and  special  schools, 
and  special  activities.  For  each  type  of  school  there  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  several  items  which  are  properly 
charged  to  instruction,  operation  of  plant,  and  maintenance 
of  plant,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  expenses  of 
auxiliary  agencies,  outlays,  and  other  payments.  This 
analysis  will  enable  anyone  interested  in  city  school  ex¬ 
penditures  to  make  comparisons  among  the  several  cities 
of  the  United  States  not  heretofore  possible.  That  so  large 
a  number  of  cities  (81)  should  have  found  it  possible  to 
report  their  fiscal  statistics  with  the  completeness  demanded 
by  this  standard  report  form,  is  an  indication  of  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  accounting  and  reporting 
in  recent  years. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  fiscal  statistics  for  cities 
are  reported  in  the  second  volume  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  exhaustive  treatment  in  each  of  several  fields 
during  a  period  of  years.  It  would  seem  advantageous  to 
arrange  a  cycle  of  topics,  each  of  which  might  be  treated 
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exhaustively,  say  once  in  five  or  once  in  ten  years.  The 
advantage  in  such  an  organization  of  the  report  would  be 
found  in  the  detail  with  which  each  subject  could  be  treated 
in  successive  cycles,  and  in  the  possibility  of  releasing  the 
energies  of  those  who  wTite  the  report  from  the  routine  com¬ 
pilation  of  statistics,  to  undertake  significant  investigations 
in  some  one  field  each  year.  This  policy  has  been  advocated 
in  recent  years  with  respect  to  city  school  reports,  and  has 
in  a  number  of  cases  resulted  in  publications  of  superior 
merit.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  use  to  be  made  of 
statistics,  such  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  several  phases 
of  school  work  coming  once  in  five  or  in  ten  years  would 
greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  annual  compilation  now 
printed. 

When  one  considers  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
and  which  is  possible  thru  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  there  can  be  little  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
justification  of  the  demand  for  the  increased  support  asked 
for  by  the  Commissioner.  If  his  program  for  securing  more 
adequate  statistics  and  for  the  discussion  of  cmrent  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  by  experts  is  carried  out,  the  contribution 
of  the  Bureau  to  education  thruout  the  country  will  be  in¬ 
creased  many  fold. 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Biblioteca  de  la  Asociacidn  de  Educacidn  Nacional — Volumcn  I.  Nuestra  In- 
ferioridad  Econdmica:  sus  Causas,  sus  Consecuencias — For  Francisco  A. 
Encina— 189  p., — .  Voliimcn  II.  La  Educacidn  Econdmica  y  el  Liceo. 
— For  Francisco  A.  Encina — Volumen  III.  Educacidn  Econdmica  d  In- 
telectual-'- For  Luis  GaldamES — Froemio  de  Don  Carlos  Silva  Cruz. 
Santiago  dc  Chile:  Imprcnta  Universitaria,  1912.  xxvi  +  364  p.,  247  p., 
respectively. 

Repliendo  la  Invasion — For  Julio  Saavedro.  Santiago  de  Chile:  Libreria 
de  J.  Nascimento,  1908.  145  p. 

La  Conquista  de  Chile  en  el  Siglo  XX — For  Tancredo  Finochet  LeBrun. 
Santiago  dc  Chile,  Imprenta  Litografia  i  Encuadcrnacidn  “La  Ilustracidn,” 
1909.  256  p. 

For  some  years  past  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
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tion  of  Chile  has  been  waging  a  vigorously  patriotic  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  regeneration  of  the  country,  which  may  enable  it  to 
assume  a  higher  rank  among  nations.  Aware  of  the  re¬ 
sources  available  in  land  and  people,  the  Association  is 
aware,  also,  that  these  resources  have  been  insufficiently 
developed,  even  if  Chile  today  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 
or  five  distinctly  progressive  states  in  Latin  America. 
The  manifest  duty  of  such  an  organization,  then,  is  to  point 
out  clearly  what  the  resources  are,  where  the  native  defects 
lie,  and  how  the  one  may  be  developed  and  the  other  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  this  duty  to  which  the  authors  of  the  five 
books  under  review  have  given  their  especial  attention. 

In  the  first  of  the  volumes  listed,  Senor  Encina,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  economic  back¬ 
wardness  of  Chile,  asserts  that  the  inferiority  comes  from 
two  primary  conditions,  geographical  and  racial.  The 
extension  of  agriculture  is  only  possible  within  certain  areas, 
whereas  the  prosperity  due  to  the  working  of  mines,  with 
foreign  capital  and  under  foreign  management,  is  largely 
fictitious.  Because  of  a  number  of  inherited  qualities, 
because  of  slowness  of  evolution  in  various  respects,  and 
chiefly  because  of  a  poor  system  of  instruction,  the  Chilean 
people,  tho  robust  enough  physically,  lack  as  yet  the  mental 
equipment  needed  for  economic  efficiency.  To  meet  this 
situation,  methods  of  education  must  be  adopted  which 
will  convert  a  primitive  energy,  seeking  hitherto  a  military 
career  for  its  display,  into  a  genuine  aptitude  for  industrial 
occupations. 

The  second  volume  handles  the  theme  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  its  connection  particularly  with  the  “liceo,”  or  ordi¬ 
nary  high  school,  of  Chile.  Here  Senor  Encina  analyzes 
at  length  various  pedagogical  theories  and  practises,  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  the 
liceo  ”  does  not  supply  such  training  or  even  help  to  destroy 
the  common  aversion  to  industrial  pursuits.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  serves  to  encourage  an  inclination,  almost  as  com- 
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mon,  to  overcrowd  the  professions.  In  both  cases  the 
results  have  been  most  injurious. 

Views  like  the  foregoing  are  representative  of  the  “econo¬ 
mists,”  one  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  into  which  Chilean 
educators  are  at  present  divided.  Luis  Galdames,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  spokesman  for  the  “  intellectualists.” 
Heartened  by  the  prefatory  support  of  Dr.  Silva  Cruz, 
whose  wide  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  learning 
of  the  United  States  enables  him  to  view  the  contest  im¬ 
partially,  the  author  of  Economic  and  intellectual  education 
endeavors  to  show  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  stimulate  the 
aptitudes  of  Chilean  youths  along  lines  other  than  those 
to  which  they  have  been  long  since  accustomed,  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  rival  school  may  veer  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Without  denying  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  system  of  instruction  which  will  render  the 
latent  forces  of  the  country  more  effective,  he  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  desirability  of  combining  the  in¬ 
dustrial  with  the  intellectual  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
processes,  instead  of  being  antagonistic  as  they  seem,  will 
be,  in  reality,  the  complement  and  supplement  of  each  other. 
As  the  one  impels  the  development  of  activity  and  character 
toward  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  the  other  prepares 
the  mind  for  the  tasks  of  the  ideal  in  life,  so  the  two,  when 
brought  into  harmony,  will  eventually  secure  the  best 
that  is  attainable  in  education. 

In'  his  collection  of  fugitive  papers,  Senor  Saavedra  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ways  and  means  of  repelling  the  invasion  of 
foreign  ideas  and  usages  which  threatens  the  growth  of 
nationality  in  Chile.  Whether  the  invaders  are  men, 
money,  language,  opinions  or  institutions,  they  all  resemble 
a  bramble-bush  in  their  vigor,  fecundity  and  powers  of 
expansion.  To  ward  off  any  hurtful  influence  likely  to 
emanate  from  them,  education  must  be  made  more  strictly 
utilitarian  in  its  aims  and  methods. 

Under  the  caption,  finally,  of  “the  conquest  of  Chile 
in  the  twentieth  century,”  Senor  Pinochet  LeBrun  traces 
the  evolution  of  national  individualism  in  the  world  at 
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large,  describing  by  way  of  contrast  the  decadence  of  the 
national  spirit  in  Chile.  This  lapse  is  to  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  influx  of  the  foreign  element,  haying 
especial  stress  on  the  strength  of  economic  considerations, 
the  author  believes  that  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
suffers  are  fully  removable.  Education  alone,  even  if  made 
both  “economic  and  intellectual,”  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  government  itself  ought  to  exercise  a  more 
immediate  control,  and  assure  a  more  effective  promotion, 
of  material  interests  that  are  distinctly  of  a  national  charac¬ 
ter. 

WiivUAM  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


Lectures  on  fundamental  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry — By  J.  W. 

Young.  Prepared  for  publication  with  the  cooperation  of  W.  W.  Denton, 

with  a  note  on  “The  Growth  of  Algebraic  Symbolism,”  by  U.  G.  Mitchell. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  vii  +  247  p.  $1.60 net 

The  teacher  of  algebra  and  geometry  who  thinks  seriously 
about  the  logical  foundations  of  the  subjects  is  often  con¬ 
fronted  by  perplexing  questions  and  doubts.  Questions 
are  likely  to  arise,  for  instance,  concerning  such  concepts  as 
number,  variable,  function,  limit,  infinity,  axiom,  definition, 
mathematics.  An  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  mathematics,  for  example,  is  a  good  exercise. 

In  the  textbook  of  geometry  he  finds  a  certain  number  of 
axioms  set  down  from  which  theorems  are  deduced.  Are 
these  theorems  necessarily  true?  Are  the  axioms  true? 
What  is  the  difference  between  an  axiom  and  a  theorem? 
Perhaps  the  statement  is  made  that  an  axiom  is  a  self- 
evident  truth.  This  statement  is  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory 
to  anyone  who  questions  its  meaning.  In  fact,  the  meaning 
of  self-evident  is  not  self-evident.  Does  the  truth  of  an 
axiom  simply  overwhelm  us?  Are  these  axioms  forced  on 
us?  Must  we  grant  their  truth  in  order  to  reason  logically? 
Who  or  what  determines  the  number  of  axioms  that  impose 
themselves  on  us  in  this  way? 

When  such  a  question  arises  the  teacher  may  ignore  it  as 
being  irrelevant  to  the  business  of  teaching  or  he  may  wrestle 
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with  it  like  Jacob  with  the  angel,  unwilling  to  let  it  go  until 
it  blesses  him.  The  latter,  it  seems,  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  scholar  and  therefore  of  the  teacher.  For  how  can  he 
inspire  his  pupil  with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  himself  does 
not  possess?  If  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  fertilize  the 
curiosity  of  his  pupil  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  must 
he  not  nurture  that  same  curiosity  in  himself?  It  should 
be  said  of  the  good  teacher  as  of  the  poor  parson  in  the 
Canterbury  tales, 

“He  taughte,  and  first  he  folwed  it  himselve.” 

It  is  primarily  for  such  teachers  that  the  Lectures  on  fun¬ 
damental  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry  were  written. 
The  book  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  advanced  topics  in 
mathematics,  but  a  general  exposition  of  the  latest  point 
of  view  regarding  the  fundamental  concepts  of  algebra 
and  geometry.  Only  a  few  of  the  lectures  assume  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  more  than  the  elementary  portions  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  The  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  style  and  should 
appeal  not  only  to  those  interested  primarily  in  mathematics 
but  also  to  others  who  desire  a  non-technical  exposition  of 
the  recent  point  of  view  concerning  the  basic  concepts  of 
mathematics. 

The  book  consists  of  twenty-one  lectures  with  a  note  on 
the  growth  of  algebraic  symbolism.  The  first  five  lectures 
form  the  introductory  part  of  the  course  and  deal  mainly 
with  geometry — the  logical  significance  of  definitions  and 
axioms;  the  consistency,  independence  and  categoricalness 
of  a  set  of  axioms;  the  history  of  the  parallel  postulate,  a 
criticism  of  Euclid  and  an  account  of  the  development  of 
non-euclidean  geometry. 

The  next  seven  lectures  deal  with  such  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  as  class,  correspondence  and  group  and  the  historical 
and  logical  development  of  the  concepts  of  number — real 
number,  cardinal  and  ordinal  number,  negative  number 
and  complex  number.  The  last  nine  lectures  deal  with 
Hilbert’s  and  Pieri’s  assumptions  for  euclidean  metric 
geometry,  dimensionality,  spaces  of  four  or  more  dimensions, 
variable,  function,  limit,  infinity,  the  inter-relation  of 
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algebra  and  geometry  and,  in  conclusion,  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  what  is  mathematics? 

Interspersed  thru  the  book  we  find  pedagogical  con¬ 
siderations  and  messages  to  teachers.  The  teacher  of  al¬ 
gebra  and  geometry  will  find  here  suggestions  helpful  in 
teaching;  he  will  also  find  much  that  is  not  directly  appli¬ 
cable  in  his  teaching,  but  is  none  the  less  helpful  on  this 
account.  If  he  visits  these  fields  which  teem  with  interest, 
he  may  not  always  be  able  to  bring  to  his  pupils  drops  of 
distilled  honey,  but  he  can  at  least  bring  to  them  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  states  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
Heretics  that  “for  a  landlady  considering  a  lodger,  it  is 
important  to  know  his  income,  but  still  more  important  to 
know  his  philosophy.”  Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  a  teacher 
is  of  more  importance  than  his  income.  The  latter  is  to  some 
extent,  no  doubt,  a  function  of  the  former  (let  us  hope  that 
it  may  be  an  increasing  function !) .  However  that  may  be, 
the  attitude  of  a  teacher  toward  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
subjects  he  is  teaching  is  certainly  a  matter  of  importance. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  whether  the  teacher  of 
geometry  holds  to  the  belief  of  Kant,  that  axioms  are  a 
priori  synthetic  judgments  imposed  on  our  mind — self- 
evident  truths,  whatever  that  may  mean — or  whether  he 
takes  the  later  point  of  view  that  axioms  are  mere  assump¬ 
tions  that  we  make  in  order  to  get  started ;  whether  he  asks 
the  question,  is  euclidean  geometry  true?  and  answers,  yes, 
or  whether  he  sees  that  the  question  is  meaningless ;  whether 
he  believes  blindly  that  a  mathematical  proposition  is  cer¬ 
tain  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  whether  he  sees  the 
real  meaning  of  a  mathematical  science. 

A  discussion  of  these  matters  is  found  in  this  book  and 
they  are  treated  in  a  way  that  the  reader  can  understand. 
The  book  will  be  an  inspiration  to  him  to  go  further  into 
some  of  the  subjects  which  particularly  interest  him  and  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  new  developments  of  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Harry  Wilfred  Reddick 

Columbia  University 
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Youth  and  the  Race — By  Edgar  James  Swift.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1912.  342  p.  $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Swift’s  book  is  a  plea  for  adolescent  youth,  boys 
particularly,  and  a  criticism  of  the  school  system  as  it  exists. 
Certain  racial  instincts  are  recognized  today  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  adolescent  youth  and 
yet  the  present  school  system,  built  so  largely  on  the  old 
English  grammar  schools,  which  in  turn  were  organized 
before  this  knowledge  of  child  nature  was  available,  gives 
but  little  heed  to  these  tendencies.  This  is  wasteful  and 
short-sighted  if  not  positively  immoral.  Youth  and  the  race 
is  a  reaction  against  the  traditional  methods  of  education, 
an  effort  to  rouse  those  interested  in  education  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  order  that 
practise  may  come  more  into  line  with  theory. 

Three  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  adolescent 
boys  are  love  of  adventure,  need  for  activity  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  cooperation  with  others  of  the  same  age,  and 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  show  off.  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  tendencies,  children  have  certain  rights  which 
the  schools  must  recognize — “their  right  to  lead  their 
racial  life,  to  feel  in  sport  the  thrills  that  tingled  thru  the 
nerves  of  primitive  man  in  danger;  their  right  to  initiate 
action,  to  decide  upon  the  proper  course  of  conduct  under 
conditions  suited  to  their  years;  the  right  not  to  be  bored.” 
According  to  Mr.  Swift  it  is  because  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
do  not  recognize  these  rights,  do  not  give  these  instinctive 
tendencies  opportunity  for  growth  and  development  that 
there  are  so  many  truants  and  juvenile  criminals  especially 
in  the  large  cities.  It  is  also  due  to  this  fact  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  land  leave  the  public  schools 
just  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  And  yet  it  is  just  these 
tendencies,  or  perhaps  those  that  spring  naturally  from 
them,  that  are  needed  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
women.  The  “spirit  of  the  gang”  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
social  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests  for 
those  of  the  group.  It  requires  of  its  members  loyalty  to 
certain  ethical  principles,  crude  tho  these  may  be;  it  puts 
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a  premium  on  strength,  not  always  physical,  on  initiative 
and  on  perseverance  in  a  chosen  line  of  conduct.  Why 
do  not  the  schools  make  use  of  this  store  of  valuable  energy, 
instead  of  putting  these  boys  and  girls  under  the  dogmatic 
rule  of  one  or  several  adults,  in  a  school  system  where 
everything  is  cut  and  dried,  arbitrarily  arranged  by  adults 
and  where  the  main  business  of  life  seems  to  be  to  study 
facts  out  of  books !  Because  this  desire  for  life,  for  activity, 
this  desire  to  manage  and  initiate  is  not  made  use  of,  “the 
gang”  is  often  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  blind 
school  board,  following  a  traditional  method  that  has  been 
long  outgrown,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  criminal 
acts  resulting.  Mr.  Swift  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  utilize 
this  energy  and  what  splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
when  schools  or  cities  have  done  so.  He  describes  the 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  institution  of  self- 
government,  the  organization  of  clubs,  social,  athletic, 
civic,  etc.,  the  making  the  school  plant  the  center  for  the 
activities  of  the  neighborhood,  the  focussing  of  the  attention 
of  teachers  on  the  children  instead  of  on  the  course  of 
study. 

In  chapters  III,  IV  or  V  the  author  points  out  some  of  the 
vagaries  and  inconsistencies  of  the  existing  school  systems. 
The  nature,  traits,  individuality  of  the  mentally  defective 
and  the  incorrigible  child  are  thought  worthy  of  careful 
examination  and  study.  These  children  receive  individual 
instruction  in  small  classes,  in  subjects  suited  to  their  nature 
and  capacity.  The  most  carefully  trained  teacher  and  the 
best  equipments  are  provided  for  them,  while  for  the  normal 
child  remains  only  the  old  lock-step  system  of  education. 
Not  that  we  should  do  less  for  these  children  but  “are  not 
the  ordinarily  intelligent  and  bright  children  deserving  of 
equally  thoughtful  training?” 

Mr.  Swift’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  virile  that  has  appeared 
in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  It  is  well  written, 
alive,  keen,  biting  and  full  of  definite  illustrations  of  the 
facts  emphasized.  His  description  of  boy  nature  is  keen 
and  true,  altho  many  psychologists  will  doubt  his  explana- 
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tion  of  certain  tendencies.  The  book  throws  light  upon 
the  weakness  and  inconsistencies  of  the  school  system  and 
spares  no  one,  but  the  author’s  purpose  is  clear  thruout, 
namely,  to  stir  school  men  to  constructive  action,  to  hasten 
the  reforms  in  method  and  practise  that  are  coming  so 
slowly.  He  says  in  closing :  “The  racial  and  social  instincts 
are  exhaustless  storage  batteries  of  nervous  energy,  and  it  is 
direction  of  these  forces  rather  than  restraint  that  is  needed 
in  the  schools.  It  is  no  idle  charge  that  teachers  do  not 
know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  One  needs  but  to  read  the 
pedagogical  literature  and  attend  the  institutes  to  see  how 
indefinite  are  their  purposes.  Vague  phrases  about  mental 
discipline  and  moral  training  have  long  been  the  school¬ 
masters’  chief  asset.  It  is  time  for  them  to  take  an  account 
of  stock  and  reorganize  before  the  outraged  public  puts  the 
schools  in  the  hands  of  receivers.’’ 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Introduction  to  Experimental  Education — By  Robert  R.  Rusk.  New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  viii  +  303  p.  $1.40  net. 

Social  Principles  of  Education — By  George  Herbert  Betts,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1912.  xvii  +  318  p.  $1.25. 

These  books  are  representative  of  two  lines  prominent 
among  the  present  tendencies  in  educational  theory,  the 
effort  to  introduce  scientific  measurement  into  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  education,  and  the  attempt  to  bring  the  social 
theory  in  education  into  line  with  the  advance  in  general 
social  theory.  The  former  tendency  is  most  characteristic¬ 
ally  modem;  the  latter  interest  is  as  old  as  Plato. 

Dr.  Rusk’s  book  is  based  avowedly  on  E.  Meumann’s 
Vorlesungen  zur  Einfilring  in  die  experimentelle  Pddagogik; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  mere  translation.  Not  all  of  Meu¬ 
mann’s  material  is  used,  and  other  and  later  material  has 
been  incorporated.  While  the  “emphasis,’’  as  the  author 
says,  “has  thmout  been  laid  on  the  result  of  English  in¬ 
vestigations,’’  the  multitude  of  references  to  American 
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sources  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  word  “English”  is  used 
with  its  linguistic  rather  than  with  its  national  connotation. 
After  three  introductory  chapters  on  the  standpoint  and 
methods  of  experimental  education  and  on  the  general 
development  of  the  child,  several  chapters  treat  of  such 
topics  as  attention,  sense- perception,  apperception,  memory, 
association  and  imagination.  These  are  followed  by  such 
more  general  topics  as  the  esthetic  and  ethical  development 
of  the  child,  individual  differences,  the  doctrine  of  endow¬ 
ments,  the  mental  work  of  the  child,  and  mental  hygiene. 
The  last  three  chapters  (of  the  sixteen)  treat  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy  of  reading,  handwriting,  orthography 
and  arithmetic.  In  addition  to  a  goodly  supply  of  foot¬ 
notes,  each  chapter  concludes  with  “references  for  further 
reading.” 

With  so  small  a  book,  little  more  could  be  attempted  than 
a  summary  of  the  most  important  researches  on  the  several 
topics.  In  this  way  there  is  danger  that  the  work  may  fall 
between  the  diverse  needs  of  the  beginner,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  advanced  student  on  the  other.  While  it 
can  hardly  be  used  as  a  textbook  for  the  one,  still  as  a  con¬ 
venient  handbook  for  both  it  will  prove  distinctly  valuable, 
being  thus  far  unique  in  its  field.  This  need  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  handbook  has  been  felt  not  only  by  both  these  classes, 
but  quite  as  much  by  that  ever-increasing  number  who, 
busy  in  administration  or  at  other  lines  of  study,  still  wish 
to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  in  this  the  most  rapidly 
changing  field  of  modern  education. 

The  Social  principles  of  education  by  Dr.  Betts  treats  of 
too  old  a  subject  and  with  too  familiar  a  methodology  to 
allow  for  the  novelty  found  in  the  preceding.  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  work  treating  (i)  of  the  “educational  ele¬ 
ments  and  aim”  and  (2)  of  “the  social  process  and  edu¬ 
cation,”  cover  familiar  ground  in  a  familiar  manner.  The 
third  section  on  “socializing  the  individual”  is  new^er. 
Following  on  the  whole  Professor  Dewey’s  ideas,  education 
is  defined  as  “the  progressive  reconstruction  of  experience. 
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with  a  growing  consciousness  of  social  values  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  control  over  the  processes  of  experience.” 

The  book  is  easily  read.  Many  indeed  will  wish  that  por¬ 
tions  of  it  were  condensed.  At  times  the  treatment  of 
familiar  topics  approaches  the  platitudinous;  and  appli¬ 
cations  occasionally  sound  quite  like  preaching.  The  work 
must  be  judged,  however,  as  a  textbook  for  beginners  in 
educational  theory,  a  point  of  view  from  which  such  defects 
probably  are  of  less  moment.  While  the  book  makes  no 
real  contribution  to  knowledge,  as  a  textbook  it  will  prove 
distinctly  valuable.  The  topics  are  well  selected  to  develop 
the  theme  and  the  organization  is  good.  The  treatment 
is  that  of  the  philosophy  of  education;  but,  as  said  above, 
it  is  not  difficult.  An  occasional  minor  statement  will  be 
questioned,  but  the  general  point  of  view  will  meet  approval. 
The  historian  of  education  will  object  to  the  apparent  as¬ 
sertion  (p.  99)  that  the  guild  schools  of  the  middle  ages 
furnished  vocational  education. 

All  in  all.  Dr.  Betts  has  given  us  a  clear,  wholesome  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  important  subject. 

WiLUAM  Heard  Kirkpatrick 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Admission  to  College  by  Certificate — By  Joseph  Lindsey  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  171  p.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  important  and  admirable  account  of  the 
history,  principles  and  present  status  of  admission  to  college 
by  the  certificate  of  the  secondary  school.  The  data  for 
the  study  were  principally  derived  from  a  thoro  and  pains¬ 
taking  examination  of  the  faculty  minutes  and  other  official 
records  of  those  institutions — chiefly  state  universities — 
which  have  played  tlie  leading  parts  in  the  development 
of  the  certificate  system.  These  were  supplemented  by 
correspondence  and  conference  with  those  of  wide  experience 
in  the  field. 

Professor  Henderson  traces  the  development  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  year  by  year  from  its  beginning  in  1871  down  to  the 
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year  1910.  Educational  conditions  about  1870  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  number  of  statistical  tables  and  in  discussions 
based  upon  these.  Present-day  conditions  are  considered 
in  detail.  The  bearing  of  the  certificating  system  on  both 
schools  and  colleges  is  examined  with  some  fullness  in  the 
final  chapter. 

The  original  method  of  admission  to  colleges  was  by 
entrance  examinations.  Dr.  Henderson  shows  that  the 
problem  of  obtaining  properly  prepared  students  was  for 
a  long  time  a  very  difficult  one.  In  the  early  19th  century, 
most  students  were  prepared  for  college  in  private  academies 
which  appear  to  have  performed  the  task  very  badly.  It 
was  frequently  charged  that  their  owners  and  managers 
were  conducting  them  solely  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
returns.  The  public  school  system  did  not  articulate  with 
the  colleges  and  previous  to  1870  there  was  little  expecta¬ 
tion,  in  the  minds  of  most  educators,  that  it  would  ever  do 
so. 

Attempts  were  made  by  some  colleges  to  organize  affiliated 
preparatory  schools  but  always  without  success.  Many 
colleges  organized  preparatory  departments  from  which 
pupils  were  promoted  to  college  classes  without  entrance 
examinations,  a  plan  which  has  since  been  recognized  as 
detrimental  to  proper  collegiate  standards. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  certificating  system 
was  made  by  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1870  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Friege,  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  his  annual  report  issued  in  September,  1870,  he 
proposed  a  plan  whereby  a  committee  of  the  faculty  should 
visit  schools,  examine  schools  and  students  and  issue  ad¬ 
mission  certificates  to  such  students  as  should  pass.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  examination  of  students  in  the 
schools  ever  took  place  but  in  1871  four  schools  received 
the  privilege  for  one  year  of  having  their  students  admitted 
to  the  University  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  stating 
that  they  had  studied  “all  that  is  required”  and  “are 
qualified  to  enter.” 

Similar  systems  were  adopted  within  a  year  by  the 
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Universities  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  very- 
soon  the  employment  of  some  form  of  certification  became 
general.  From  the  first,  various  types  have  been  employed — 
certification  by  intercollegiate  boards,  by  state  boards,  by- 
high  school  boards,  state  departments,  etc.;  each  of  these 
is  described,  discust  and  evaluated  as  are  also  the  various 
methods  used  in  testing  schools — reports,  inspections,  ex¬ 
aminations  of  high  school  pupils  and  examination  of  the 
records  of  students  in  college. 

The  results  of  the  new  system  upon  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  required  or  accepted  are  noted  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  high  schools  have  dominated  most  of  the  colleges 
in  this  matter  is  clearly  shown. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  problems  discust  is 
that  of  the  relative  success  in  college  work  of  students 
admitted  by  certificate  as  compared  with  those  admitted  by 
examination.  The  data  presented  are  derived  from  records 
from  various  universities  and  from  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.  The  results  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  certificate  system  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  the  available  data  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
a  reliable  conclusion. 

In  the  case  of  colleges  which  admit  on  certificate  there 
is  an  obvious  selection  adverse  to  the  examination  method. 
The  students  who  take  examinations  for  admission  to 
such  colleges  are,  for  the  most  part,  students  whom  their 
schools  are  unwilling  to  certify  or  students  from  schools 
which  the  college  is  unwilling  to  accredit.  Under  an  ex¬ 
amination  system  with  proper  standards,  administered  with 
care,  such  students  could  rarely  enter  college.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  charged  that  in  such  cases  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem  was  made  an  excuse  for  admitting  students  who  could 
not  get  in  in  any  other  way.  Even  in  colleges  admitting  only 
by  examination  the  system  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
loosely  administered  that  the  conclusions  based  upon  the 
practise  of  several  years  ago  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 
Nothing  less  than  a  very  thoro  comparative  study  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  institutions  of  each  type  can  furnish  data  for  a  sound 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Henderson’s  book  shows  the  great  importance  of  the 
certificate  system  as  a  means  of  articulation  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  state  system  of  education. 
That  the  certificate  system  is  not,  however,  the  only  one 
which  gives  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  school  and 
college  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Columbia  with  its 
new  method  of  admission. 

For  state  universities  the  certificate  system  undoubtedly 
has  peculiar  advantages  tho  it  has  not  always  been  found 
satisfactory  even  there.  Its  value  for  private  institutions 
is  a  different  question  not  separately  discust.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  considered  the 
question.  In  spite  of  these  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
the  prevailing  system,  but  assuredly  it,  like  the  examination 
system,  is  in  need  of  modifications  which  will  make  it  less 
mechanical,  which  will  make  possible  a  recognition  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  entrance  offering  and  which 
will  give  some  attention  to  individual  needs  and  differ¬ 
ences. 

Dr.  Henderson  approaches  the  whole  subject  in  a  judicial 
attitude  and  while  his  conclusions  are  favorable  to  the  cer¬ 
tificate  system  he  does  not  regard  it  as  free  from  all  defects. 
Altogether  his  study  is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  use  of  the  direct  method  in  the 
newest  modern  language  textbook  to  come  to  us.  This  is 
Sprach  und  Lesebuch  by  W.  H.  Gohdes  and  H.  A.  Buschek, 
secondary  school  teachers  in  New  York  City.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1913.  370  p.  $1.15.) 

A  popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  in  heredity  is  offered  by  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Walter  of  Brown  University  in  his  volume  entitled  Genetics. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  272  p. 

$1.50.) 
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A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  movement  of 
opinion  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  made  by  George 
Kitchin  in  his  volume  entitled  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange.  The 
author  traces  the  new  interest  in  L’Estrange  to  Sir  Sidney 
Lee’s  article  upon  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  national  biogra¬ 
phy;  but  perhaps  the  growing  interest  in  journalism  and  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Fourth  Estate  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  book  is  charmingly 
written,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  period.  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & 
Co.,  1913.  440  p.  los.  6d.) 

The  concluding  volume  of  Greek  thinkers  by  Theodor 
Gomperz  of  the  University  of  Vienna  appears  in  its  English 
version  very  shortly  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  its 
distinguished  author.  This  volume  of  an  invaluable  work 
deals  chiefly  with  Aristotle,  and  presents  the  most  complete 
and  searching  interpretation  that  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
that  massive  thinker’s  contributions  to  knowledge.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1913.  572  p.  $4.00.) 

From  time  to  time  there  come  new  and  always  important 
volumes  in  the  Modern  Criminal  Science  Series  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law.  The  newest  volume  is  Tarde’s  Penal  philosophy, 
probably  the  most  scientific  and  complete  presentation  of 
that  subject.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1913.  580  p. 

$5.00.) 

Professor  Botsford  of  Columbia  University  has  added  to 
his  striking  series  of  textbooks  on  ancient  history  a  new 
volume  entitled  Source  hook  of  ancient  history.  The  book 
is  of  the  type  now  very  familiar,  but  the  field  covered  by  it 
is  exceptionally  important  and  the  material  chosen  almost 
beyond  criticism.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1913-  593  P-  $i.8o.) 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  is  a  writer  of  exceptional  skill  whose 
wide  interests  touch  many  fields.  His  latest  volume  is  a 
collection  of  addresses  delivered  on  various  academic 
occasions  now^  brought  together  under  the  title  Modern 
progress  and  history.  They  are  attractively  written  and 
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delightfully  printed.  (New  York:  Fordham  University 
Press,  1913.  436  p.  $2.00.) 

Many  side  lights  on  the  French  Revolution  that  are  novel 
and  full  of  suggestion  and  information  are  to  be  found  in 
Ernest  F.  Henderson’s  Symbol  and  satire  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Some  of  the  old  prints  that  are  reproduced 
are  very  striking.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1913.  450  p.  $4.00.) 

Among  the  textbook  makers,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Beard  of  Columbia  University  are  in  high  degree  industrious. 
Their  newest  volume  is  Part  II  of  Outlines  of  European 
history,  covering  the  last  200  years.  Their  book  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1913.  555  p. 

$1.60.) 

Lovers  of  Scandinavian  literature  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
new  volume  in  English  of  Strindberg.  It  is  the  five-act 
drama  Lucky  Pehr.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1913. 
177  p.  $1.50.) 

Some  new  kind  of  institution  known  as  The  Peoples’ 
University,  which,  we  gather,  is  a  good  deal  more  “peoples” 
than  “university,  ”  is  responsible  for  a  cheaply  printed  book 
by  Professor  Mtinsterberg,  entitled  Vocation  and  learning. 
(St.  Louis:  The  Peoples’  University,  1913.  289  p.  $1.25.) 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  admirable  series 
known  as  Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama.  The  newest 
volume,  Philip  Massinger,  edited  by  Professor  Sherman  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  a  delightful  edition  of  four 
plays.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1913.  416 

p.  70c.) 

The  publishers  of  English  Readings  for  Schools  have 
added  to  their  list  an  edition  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  king, 
with  a  capital  introduction  by  Professor  John  Erskine  of 
Columbia  University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  178  p.  30c.) 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  has  published  the  results  of  a 
series  of  exceptional  studies,  partly  psychological  and 
partly  medical  in  character,  entitled  Experimental  studies 
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of  medical  defects.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1913. 
155  p.  $1.25.) 

A  helpful  book  for  students  of  German,  in  which  all 
possible  attention  has  been  paid  to  matters  of  detail,  is 
entitled  Guide  to  German  vocabulary^  by  Professor  August 
Prahn.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1913.  257  p. 

75c.) 

We  may  be  stupid,  but  we  can  get  very  little  that  is 
intelligible  and  suggestive  out  of  the  book  entitled  Intel¬ 
lectual  religion  written  by  Thomas  C.  Ryan.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912.  165  p.  $1.25.) 

There  are  no  dead  is  the  title  of  a  similarly  unintelligible 
and  unsatisfying  book.  The  author  is  Sophie  R.  deMeiss- 
ner.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1913.  116  p. 

$1.00.) 

Soul  and  sex  in  education  is  one  of  those  useless  and  trivial 
books  that  causes  the  reviewer  to  wonder  how  it  got  itself 
printed.  It  is  written  by  Jirah  D.  Buck,  M.D.  (Cin¬ 
cinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd,  1912.  175  p.  $1.25.) 

Truly  our  lot  has  fallen  in  difficult  places,  for  the  next 
volume  is  just  as  hopeless,  altho  quite  different.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Solitude  letters  by  Mary  T.  Blauvelt.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  these  letters  will  resume  their  solitude. 
(Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.,.  1912.  216  p.  $1.30.) 

The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature  have 
received  two  interesting  additions  in  Spence’s  Civilization 
of  ancient  Mexico,  and  Giles’s  China  and  the  Manchus. 
The  latter  volume  particularly  is  authoritative.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1912.  107  p.,  40c.;  148  p.,  40c.) 

And  still  they  come.  Here  is  a  book  with  such  sub-heads 
as  Crises  ' of  the  Interior  Life  which  is  terrifying  both  in 
content  and  in  form.  It  is  entitled  The  pilot  flame,  by 
Kelley  Jenness,  who  describes  himself  as  “A  practising 
pastor  engaged  in  lighting  pilot  flames.”  We  leave  him 
to  his  difficult  task.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
1912.  228  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Irving  Babbitt  writes  agreeably  and  entertaingly 
in  his  Masters  of  modern  English  criticism.  He  wanders 
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over  a  wide  field  and  seems  to  us  happiest  when  writing  of 
Joubert  and  Bruneti^re.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  418  p.  $2.00.) 

We  have  gotten  a  good  deal  tliat  is  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  from  the  volume  entitled  The  humanities  in  the  education 
of  the  future,  by  Professor  Owen  of  Lafayette.  The  author 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  his  personal  tributes  to  President 
Cattell  and  to  Professor  March,  whose  names  both  suggest 
Lafayette  College  and  are  suggested  by  it.  (Boston : 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1912.  188  p.  $1.25.) 

Dr.  William  F.  Cooley  has  done  well  something  that  has 
awaited  doing  for  some  time  past  in  his  Principles  of  science. 
He  has  made  a  college  textbook  in  a  field  where  college 
students  require  both  discipline  and  information.  It  is 
many  years  since  Jevons’s  classic  Principles  of  science 
appeared,  and  this  little  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtless 
find,  a  place  of  its  own.  The  chapter  entitled  Rationality 
of  the  World  is  particularly  well  done.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912.  246  p.  $1.25.) 

The  literature  of  eugenics  grows  more  fearsome  as  it 
develops.  We  recommend  the  omission  to  read  Bi-sexual 
man  by  Buzzacott,  apparently  a  male,  and  Wymore,  ap¬ 
parently  a  female.  (Chicago:  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  1913. 
83  p.  $1.00.) 

We  like  the  form  and  treatment  of  Essentials  of  early 
European  history  by  Samuel  B.  Howe  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
High  School.  It  is  a  good  textbook.  (New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  412  p.  $1.50.) 

The  dedication  of  Professor  Maurice  Parmelee’s  Science 
of  human  behavior  to  three  physiologists  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  both  the  author’s  standpoint  and  his  method.  These 
are  both  very  interesting,  and  the  treatment — the  stand¬ 
point  and  the  method  being  taken  for  granted — is  admirable 
and  highly  suggestive.  We  should  not  like  to  have  this 
book  displace  the  usual  textbooks  on  fundamental  ethical 
and  moral  principles,  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it 
used  in  connection  with  them.  In  reading  the  book,  we 
have  come  upon  some  odd  judgments,  for  example :  “  How- 
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ever  his  [Darwin’s]  theories  may  be  disproved  by  the 
progress  of  biology,  Darwin  still  remains  the  preeminent 
figure  in  biological  science.  ”  (page  63).  Why;  if  his  theories 
are  disproved?  Then  (on  page  281  et  ff.),  the  author 
makes  the  hopeless  attempt  to  define  consciousness,  not 
having  graspt  the  fact  that  since  everything  else  in  the 
world  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  consciousness,  con¬ 
sciousness  itself  can  not  be  defined  at  all.  We  must  be 
content  with  describing  it.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
attempt  to  define  consciousness  had  gone  the  way  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  perpetual  motion  and  to  square  the 
circle.  (New  York: The  Macmillan  Company,  1913.  445  p. 

$2.00.) 

Nothing  very  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  quite  ordinary 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by 
various  excellent  gentlemen  and  collected  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  Art  museums  and  schools.  '(New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1913.  144  p.  $1.00.) 

The  stout  volume  entitled  Eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  contains 
1138  well-printed  pages  and  an  amazing  wealth  of  material — 
descriptive,  statistical  and  in  the  form  of  records.  Probably 
no  other  state  has  its  educational  work  so  well  organized 
as  New  York,  and  certainly  under  Commissioner  Draper 
and  his  associates  the  efficiency  and  smooth  working  of 
the  central  organization  are  beyond  praise.  Very  excellent 
and  helpful  are  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  which  cover  a  wide  field  and  touch  many 
public  and  educational  interests.  (Albany:  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  1912.) 

Two  delightful  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the 
modern  language  books  published  at  Oxford.  One  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Oxford  French  Series  and  is  an  edition  of 
Gobseck  and  Jhus  Christ  en  Flandre  by  Balzac,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Holbrook  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  other  is  an  edition  of  Grillparzer’s  tragedy  Libussa, 
edited  by  Professor  Curme  of  North  Western  University. 
(New  York:  The  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  1913.  197  p.,  60c.;  186  p.,  60c.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  new  univer-  details  of  the  much  discust 

sity  at  Hamburg  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  new  university 
in  Hamburg  have  come  to  hand  in  an  admirable  report  on 
the  whole  subject  submitted  by  the  “Senate”  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  municipality  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  mat¬ 
ter  lies.  The  project,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in 
these  pages,  is  to  use  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  university 
the  so-called  Kolonial-Institut,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1908,  and  is  already,  in  its  permanent  faculty  and  its 
whole  organization,  upon  a  university  basis,  except  that  it 
is  limited  in  its  courses  of  study  and  does  not  have  the  right 
to  bestow  degrees.  With  the  existent  Kolonial-Institut 
is  also  to  be  combined  and  coordinated  the  system  of  public 
lectures,  which  was  begun  back  in  the  17  th  century 
and  has  formed  since  then  uninterruptedly  a  sort  of  univer¬ 
sity  extension  that  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  community. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  new  university,  according  to  the 
plan  proposed,  is  to  have  the  regulation  four  faculties  of 
the  German  university,  but  not  the  traditional  ones  of 
philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  Instead 
of  these,  there  are  to  be  faculties  of  philosophy,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  new  faculty  of  Kolonial- 
Wissenschajten  constituted,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
a  German  university,  out  of  the  forces  at  hand  in  the  other 
faculties,  into  a  separate  group  with  a  particular  purpose  of 
instruction.  The  temporary  absence  from  the  plan  of  a 
faculty  of  theology  and  a  faculty  of  medicine  is  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  lack  of  a  demand  for  such  a 
provision  on  the  part  of  those  in  Hamburg  who  should  be 
interested  in  the  development  of  theological  instruction, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  its  cost.  Both,  however. 
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are  intended  to  be  subsequently  added,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  do  so. 

The  particular  end  and  aim  of  the  university,  as  the  re¬ 
port  elaborately  explains  it,  is  to  direct  attention  more 
systematically  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  Germany, 
or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else,  to  the  specific  affairs 
of  the  colonies  wherever  they  may  be.  Its  student  clientele 
in  this  way  will  be  the  merchant  who  intends  to  carry  on  his 
business  in  the  colonies  themselves  or  with  them  at  home; 
the  missionary  who  will  be  able  to  learn  before  he  leaves 
Germany  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to 
work;  and  the  intending  teacher  in  the  schools  of  German 
colonies.  The  older  universities  remain  as  centers  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  field  of  research  and  instruction  in  which  they 
have  been  active  in  the  past;  the  new  university  is  designed 
to  supplement  them  under  especially  favorable  conditions 
in  a  particular  direction.  The  Hamburg  University,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  is  destined  to  be  not  merely  one  more  university 
in  Germany  to  add  to  the  present  list,  but  a  new  university 
in  intention  and  spirit  to  supply  in  a  systematic  manner 
a  new  demand. 

The  report  of  the  “Senate,”  which  is  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  whole  matter  from  every  possible  side,  is  a  model  of 
what  such  things  should  be.  If  universities,  and  other 
human  undertakings,  were  always  evolved  out  of  such  a 
careful  consideration  for  their  claims  to  come  into  existence 
and  to  exist  after  they  had  come,  there  would  be  fewer  to 
fail  ultimately  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  Hamburg  University,  situated  in  the 
principal  commercial  city  of  Germany  in  an  environment 
ideal  for  the  particular  kind  of  activity  for  which  it  is  to  be 
organized,  will,  if  these  well-considered  plans  are  carried 
out,  undoubtedly  be  an  important  addition  to  the  educational 
resources  of  Germany  in  an  extremely  important  field. 


Professor  Rein  on 
university  study 
of  education 


A  notable  address,  delivered  by  Professor 
Wilhelm  Rein  in  the  aula  of  the  University 
of  Jena  on  the  last  day  of  November,  has 
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recently  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  title  Ueber 
Stellung  und  Aujgabe  der  Pddagogik  in  der  Uniuersitat. 

The  author  of  the  address  calls  attention,  at  the  beginning, 
to  a  common  conception  of  pedagogy  that  is  embodied  in 
the  definition  that  has  been  made  of  it,  that  it  teaches  in 
part  what  everybody  knows,  in  part  what  nobody  can 
know.  It  is  easily  explicable,  he  states,  that  it  should  be 
said  that  pedagogy  teaches  what  everybody  knows,  since 
in  reality  it  is  concerned  with  that  body  of  experience 
which  one  has  brought  together  as  a  child,  or  later  on  has 
acquired  in  bringing  up  one’s  own  children.  It  is  only 
necessary,  however,  to  review  the  pedagogical  work  of  the 
17  th  Century  to  be  immediately  convinced  that  pedagogy 
is  far  more  than  a  bundle  of  accidental  opinions  and  ex¬ 
perience.  When  it  is  ironically  affirmed  that  pedagogy, 
furthermore,  teaches  what  nobody  can  know  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  behind  the  statement  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
problems  of  pedagogy  are  often  not  capable  of  an  analytical 
and  logical  demonstration.  They  nevertheless  exist  and 
it  is  possible  to  solve  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  spiritual  possessions  are  derived  from  two 
sources,  viz.,  from  external  and  from  internal  experience. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  the  more  easily  accessible  and  tangible. 
By  observation  and  experiment  it  is  wholly  possible  to 
bring  together  the  elements  that  are  abundantly  at  hand 
and  by  the  use  of  proper  method  to  secure  from  them  gen¬ 
uine  scientific  results.  Inner  experience,  that  does  not 
spring  from  the  intellect,  but  from  the  emotions,  is  also  as 
real  in  its  existence.  In  the  realm  of  exact  knowledge, 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  that  of  conviction  on  the  other,  the 
science  of  pedagogy  is  founded. 

The  material  with  which  pedagogy  is  concerned  is  the 
youth  of  each  oncoming  generation,  in  the  light  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  science,  and  for  that 
matter  in  the  Prussian  universities  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  assumed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
subjects  included  as  elements  within  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  the  whole  into  component  parts  in  order  to  secure 
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a  proper  treatment  of  each.  The  history  of  pedagogy, 
in  this  way,  would  fall  within  the  province  of  history;  the 
consideration  of  the  end  and  aim  of  education  within  the 
realm  of  ethics;  the  question  of  the  being,  development, 
and  functions  of  the  soul  would  belong  to  psychology; 
the  problems  of  physical  growth  to  hygiene,  and  so  on. 
This  attitude  of  separation  within  the  university  has  been 
fortified  from  without  by  the  historical  attitude  of  the  state, 
which  has  assumed  an  educational  as  well  as  a  political 
jurisdiction  that  has  closely  followed  traditional  lines  and 
has  operated  against  a  recognized  general  science  of  ped¬ 
agogy. 

The  first  and  foremost  function  of  a  systematic  pedagogy 
is  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  end  and  aim  of  education, 
and  is  based,  accordingly,  on  ethics.  A  second  funda¬ 
mental  fact  finds  its  basis  in  psychology.  These  two  to¬ 
gether,  ethics  and  psychology,  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  methodology  of  pedagogy  which  it  is  its  particular 
task  to  work  out  in  detail  of  application.  This  last  phase 
of  the  matter  contains  also,  in  its  turn,  two  factors,  viz., 
the  particular  forms  of  education,  i.  e.,  Bildungswesen, 
including  the  especially  important  matter  of  school  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  various  aspects;  and  secondly,  the  constituent 
parts  of  instruction  in  its  details,  i.  e.,  Bildungsarheit. 
Scientific  pedagogy,  accordingly,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  review  its  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  also  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  many  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  connection  and  correlation. 

The  theoretical  side  of  pedagogy,  however,  is  not  the 
only  one  with  which  the  university  is  concerned.  There  is 
also  the  important  side  of  the  practical  education  of  teachers. 
In  the  university,  the  author  of  the  address  states  emphat¬ 
ically,  the  intending  teacher  must  not  merely  be  taught,  but 
he  must  be  shown,  and  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him 
to  practise.  Purely  theoretical  instruction  in  pedagogy  is 
no  more  sufficient  for  the  future  teacher  than  would  theo¬ 
retical  instruction  in  medicine  be  sufficient  for  the  physi¬ 
cian,  or  homiletics  and  catechism  alone  for  the  preacher. 
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Our  universities,  he  says,  from  ancient  times  have  not  been 
research  institutes,  but  have  had,  and  have,  in  so  far,  a 
double  character  that  they  unite  together  research  and 
teaching,  and  herein  lies  their  strength. 

To  complete  a  systematic  pedagogy  there  should  still  be 
included  a  consideration  of  education  in  its  historical  de^ 
velopment;  its  origin  and  the  ideas  of  the  leaders  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  and  the  influences  they  have 
exerted,  the  rise  of  various  schools  and  the  evolution  of 
systems  of  instruction. 

The  address,  which  is  characteristically  lucid  and  logical, 
effectively  disposes,  if  that  were  necessary,  of  the  suppositi¬ 
tious  definition  of  pedagogy  cited  at  the  beginning,  and 
states  with  greater  definiteness  than  is  elsewhere  at  hand  the 
legitimate  place  and  part  of  the  science  in  the  modern 
university. 


Lord  Motley  on  In  the  world  of  English-Speaking  publi- 
history  cists  and  scholars  no  name  is  weightier 

than  that  of  Lord  Morley.  When  the  members  of  the 
International  Historical  Congress  were  entertained  recently 
at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  he  delivered  an  address  full 
of  charm  and  wit  and  learning,  on  the  universities  and  his¬ 
tory.  Lord  Morley  pointed  out  that,  at  any  rate  in  England, 
the  power  of  universities  and  the  public  schools  that  feed 
them,  in  the  working  of  other  institutions,  and  in  molding 
both  our  secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics— often  for  dark¬ 
ness  as  well  as  light,  often  the  mirror  of  stolid  prejudices 
and  childish  conventions — had  been  immeasurable.  Ox¬ 
ford  had  not  so  shining  a  list  of  the  immortals  as  Cambridge, 
with  her  Bacon,  Newton,  Darwin,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Byron, 
Macaulay.  Yet  in  that  field  of  generous  emulation,  Ox¬ 
ford  might  boast  great  names  of  men  who  turned  deep 
currents  into  new  channels — Gibbon,  Adam  Smith,  John 
Locke,  John  Wesley.  He  also  referred  to  the  Oxford 
historians,  and  especially  to  Matthew  Arnold.  University 
power  in  different  forms  was  not  likely  to  dwindle  in  the 
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new  bodies  with  which  England  was  now  being  slowly 
studded.  Wise  politics  in  a  nation  must  after  all  in  the 
last  resort  depend  upon  the  number  and  station  of  well- 
trained  minds  and  the  reign  of  reason.  Universities, 
besides  imparting  special  knowledge,  were  meant  for  rea¬ 
son’s  refuge  and  its  fortress.  The  standing  enemies  of 
reason,  in  spite  of  new  arms,  altered  symbols,  changing 
masks,  were  what  they  had  always  been  everywhere. 

Humanity  Preferred  to  Documents 

“One  of  the  commanding  impulses  of  our  era,”  Lord  Morley 
continued,  “has  been  nationality,  and,  as  it  happens,  we  never 
had  better  cause  for  realizing  this  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  than  at  the  present  time.  But  then  another  work 
of  our  time  has  been  the  advance  of  science,  and  where  nation¬ 
ality  divides  science  unites.  Without  taking  the  heart  out 
of  patriotism,  it  makes  men  in  one  sphere  at  least  and  in 
a  noble  sense  cosmopolite.  In  these  congresses  Parthians, 
Medes,  Elamites  meet  on  common  terms,  and  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  prevail  among  us  without  sophistries.  Be¬ 
sides  all  else  that  it  is  and  does,  science  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  admirable  unifying  agents  of  the  time.  Today 
historic  science  has  turned  taste  and  fashion  away  from  the 
imposing  tapestries  of  the  literary  historian  to  the  drab 
serge  of  research  among  diplomatic  archives,  parish  registers, 
private  monuments,  and  anything  else  provided  it  is  not 
in  print.  As  Acton  puts  it,  the  great  historian  now  takes 
his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  A  singularly  good  judge  warns 
us  of  the  peril  of  too  implicit  faith  in  documents.  Prince 
Bismarck,  reading  a  book  of  superior  caliber,  once  came 
upon  a  portrait  of  an  eminent  personage  whom  he  had  known 
well.  ‘Such  a  man  as  is  described  here,’  he  cried,  ‘never 
existed ;’  and  he  went  on  in  graphic  strokes  to  paint  the  sitter 
as  he  had  actually  found  him.  ‘It  is  not  in  diplomatic 
materials,  but  in  their  life  of  every  day  that  you  come  to 
known  men.’  And,  while  profoundly  honoring  the  con¬ 
scientious  diligence  of  search  for  every  mite  of  accident  or 
circumstances  that  may  supply  complete  elaboration  of 
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a  stateman’s  motives  in  this  or  the  ether  high  transaction, 
I  am  tempted  to  think  of  another  story  of  the  famous 
man  I  have  just  named.  Both  contemporaries  and  his¬ 
torians,  more  often  than  they  suppose,  miss  a  vital  point, 
because  they  can  not  know  the  intuitive  instinct  which 
often  goes  further  in  the  statesman’s  mind  than  deliberate 
analysis  in  argument.  A  visitor  of  Bismarck’s  once  re¬ 
minded  him  that  Schopenhauer  used  to  sit  with  him  at 
dinner  every  day  in  the  hotel  at  Frankfurt.  ‘I  had  no 
business  with  him,  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
philosophy,  ’  said  Bismarck,  ‘  and  I  know  nothing  of  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  system.’  It  was  summarily  explained  to  him 
as  vesting  the  primacy  of  the  will  in  self-consciousness. 
‘I  dare  say  that  may  be  all  right,’  he  said,  ‘for  myself, 
at  least,  I  have  often  noticed  that  my  will  had  decided 
before  my  thinking  was  finished.’  Respectfully  and  with 
all  humility,  I  urge  you  historians  to  note  that  improvisa¬ 
tion  has  far  more  to  do  in  politics  than  people  think. 

Diplomacy  and  Politics 

“Diplomacy,  on  which  Europe  is  at  this  moment  casting 
such  anxious  eyes,  has  had  many  hard  things  said  of  it. 
It  is  so  easy  to  say’hard  things  of  any  branch  of  great  affairs, 
or,  if  you  like,  of  small.  The  mightiest  master  of  it  in  our 
age  said  that  the  most  malicious  democrat  can  have  no 
idea  what  nullity  and  charlatanry  are  concealed  in  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  passing  bad  money. 
But  let  that  pass.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  withering  mistake 
if  we  let  indolence  tempt  us  into  regarding  all  ecclesiastical 
dispute  as  barren  wrangles,  or  political  disputes  as 
egotistic  intrigues.  Even  the  common  shades  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  party — right,  left,  right  center,  left 
center,  and  the  rest — are  more  than  jargon  of  political 
faction.  They  have  their  roots,  sometimes  deep,  sometimes 
very  shallow,  in  varying  sorts  of  character.  In  forms  hard 
and  narrow,  still  if  we  have  candor  and  patience  to  dig 
deep  enough,  they  mark  broad  eternal  elements  in  human 
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nature;  sides  taken  in  the  standing  quarrels  of  the  world; 
persistent  types  of  sympathy,  passion,  faith,  and  principle 
that  constitute  the  fascination,  instruction,  and  power 
of  command  in  history.  I  am  of  all  men  the  very  last  to 
deny  the  supremacy  of  rational  methods  as  tests  of  human 
things.  In  politics  rationalism  needs  correction  and  en¬ 
richment  from  history.  The  plain  busy  man  often  asks 
what  is  old  history  to  him.  Well,  one  answer  is  that  in 
Europe  he  is  born  2,000  years  old.  It  is  history  that  matters 
more  than  logic,  forces,  incidents,  and  the  long  tale  of 
consummating  circumstance.  How  often  do  miscalcula¬ 
tions  in  the  statesman,  like  narrowness  and  blunder  in  the 
historian,  spring  from  neglect  of  the  truth  that  deeper  than 
men’s  opinions  is  the  sentiment  and  circumstances  by  which 
opinion  is  predetermined.  Well  was  it  said  by  a  learned 
man  who  was  rector  of  my  college  a  long  time  ago :  ‘What 
it  is  important  for  us  to  know  with  respect  to  our  own  age, 
or  every  age,  is  not  its  peculiar  opinions,  but  the  complex 
elements  of  that  moral  feeling  and  character,  in  which  as 
in  their  congenial  soil  opinions  grow.  ’ 

“It  is  waste  of  our  short  lives  to  insist  on  ideal  perfection. 
Popular  government,  or  any  other  for  that  matter,  is  no 
chronometer,  with  delicate  apparatus  of  springs,  balances, 
and  escapements.  It  is  a  rough,  heavy  bulk  of  machinery, 
with  great  rolling  shafts  and  grinding  wheels,  that  we  must 
get  to  work  as  best  we  can.  It  can  not  be  adjusted  in  an 
instant,  or  it  may  be  a  generation  even,  to  meet  the  most 
invincible  of  syllogisms. 

“There  is  a  pleasant  jingle  of  Goethe’s,  of  a  learned  scholar 
being  induced  to  go  to  a  fine  evening  party,  and  when  he 
was  asked  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  the  gruff  sage  re¬ 
plied; — “If  they  had  been  books  I  would  never  have  read 
one  of  them.”  I  can  only  say  as  to  our  company  here  and 
at  Cambridge  tonight,  that,  with  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
sage,  I  could  desire  few  things  more  than  leisure  to  read 
and  capacity  enough  to  understand  all  the  papers  they  have 
read  at  this  Congress  and  all  the  volumes  they  have  written.” 
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It  IS  with  sincere  grief  that  we  record  the 
Andrew  S.  Draper  ,  ,  .  ,1  r  *  , 

death  on  April  27  th  last,  of  Andrew  Sloan 

Draper,  first  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  for  thirty  years  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
public  life  of  New  York  and  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Draper 
was  born  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.  in  1848,  and  received  his 
secondary  and  higher  education  at  the  long-established 
Albany  Academy  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  practise  of  law  and  took  an  eager  interest 
in  politics  and  in  the  public  interests  of  his  city  and  state. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  House  of  Assembly, 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  the  Alabama  Claims.  It  was 
because  of  this  service  that  he  was  often  given  the  title  of 
judge.  When  this  piece  of  public  work  was  ended,  Mr. 
Draper  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  be  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  held  that  post  for 
six  years,  when  a  turn  in  the  political  wheel  displaced  him. 
It  was  in  this  office  that  Mr.  Draper  first  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  very  high  type  of  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  administrative  courage.  His  adminis¬ 
trative  courage  accompanied  his  administrative  ability 
and  was  a  part  of  it;  for  Mr.  Draper  never  hesitated  thru 
fear  of  criticism,  opposition  or  abuse  to  do  precisely  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  No  sooner  was  he  displaced 
at  Albany  than  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  called  him  to 
its  superintendency  of  public  instruction  under  a  new  law 
which  gave  to  that  officer  great  authority  and  power. 
Mr.  Draper’s  service  at  Cleveland,  while  short,  was  distin¬ 
guished  and  his  reputation  as  an  administrator  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  increased  by  his  service  as  city  superintendent. 
From  Cleveland  he  went  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  there  he  showed  not  only  ability  and  courage 
but  large  resource  and  marked  capacity  in  guiding  the 
opinion  of  a  state  and  the  action  of  a  legislature.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Draper’s  presidency  that  the  University  of 
Illinois  rose  to  the  rank  that  it  now  so  deservedly  enjoys. 

Meanwhile  the  educational  situation  in  New  York  State 
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was  troubled.  There  was  sharp  controversy,  personal  as 
well  as  political,  between  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  which  had  to  do  with  the  elementary  school 
system  and  the  normal  school,  and  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  who  were  given  over¬ 
sight  of  secondary,  higher  and  professional  education. 
For  a  long  time  efforts  had  been  made  to  unite  these  two 
parts  of  a  system  into  a  single  administrative  unity  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  facts  of  the  State’s  educational  endeavors. 
Resistance  to  this  policy  of  unification  was  vigorous  and 
some  of  it  was  conscientious.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of 
unification  prevailed,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Odell  the  Legislature  of  1902  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
unify  the  .administration  of  the  State’s  educational  system 
and  activity.  The  ancient  Regents  were  in  effect  made  the 
highest  legislative  authority  and  a  great  executive  office 
was  created  with  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Education. 
For  this  office  there  were  many  aspirants,  but  the  only 
person  upon  whom  agreement  could  be  had  by  all  concerned 
was  Mr.  Draper.  The  matter  was  presented  to  him  quite 
unannounced  over  the  long  distance  telephone  one  stormy 
winter  night,  and,  owing  to  the  new  resources  which  science 
has  put  at  the  service  of  man,  from  his  quiet  presidential 
home  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  he  discust  the  project  of 
coming  back  to  New  York  as  first  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  agreed  to  accept  the  office  if  elected. 

Wliat  followed  is  a  matter  of  history  and  of  common 
knowledge.  Mr.  Draper  called  to  his  side  aii  admirable 
staff  of  trusted  coadjutors  and  speedily  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  and  harmony  out  of  conflicting  ambitions  and 
policies.  'He  summoned  to  his  support  the  teaching  force 
of  the  State  and  the  State’s  public  opinion.  He  used  his 
great  gifts  as  a  platform  speaker  to  enforce  the  ideas  in 
which  he  believed  and  to  gain  support  for  the  policies  that 
he  was  advocating.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Draper 
that  he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  work.  Fortunately  he  lived 
to  see  the  completion  and  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  the  splendid  Education  Building  at  Albany.  This  build- 
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ing  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  unity  and  beauty  and 
service  of  that  education  in  which  Mr.  Draper  believed  and 
for  which  he  labored  so  long  and  so  brilliantly. 

Mr.  Draper  hated  a  coward,  a  liar  and  a  time-server.  He 
had  no  patience  with  trimmers.  His  whole  career  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  America  by  a  strong, 
powerful  character  working  untiringly  and  disinterestedly 
for  high  public  ends.  Mr.  Draper  never  faltered  with  the 
truth  or  with  standards.  His  place  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

The  seven  initial  numbers  have  been  received  of  the 
Akademische  Rundschau,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  title  page  is  a  Zeitschrift  fur  das  gesamte  Hoch- 
schulwesen  und  die  akademischen  Berusfstdnde  under  the 
editorship  of  Wilhelm  Baum  and  Dr.  Friedrich  Schulze, 
the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  October,  1912.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  magazine,  to  judge  from  its  contents,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Educational  Review.  The  present 
numbers  in  this  way  contain  a  variety  of  articles  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  with  editorial  notes  and  news.  The  make  up 
of  the  magazine  is  excellent  and  the  typography  attractive. 
The  contributors  to  these  first  numbers  have  among  them 
such  well-known  names  as  Professor  Karl  Eamprecht,  who 
writes  a  long  article  on  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  Professors  Sebastian  Merkle  of  Wurzburg,  Adolf 
Wach  of  Leipzig,  Behrend  of  the  Handelshochschule  in 
Mannheim,  and  others  prominent  in  educational  work. 
Even  with  the  multiplicity  of  magazines  and  journals  in 
Germany,  there  should  still  be  room  for  another  devoted  to 
a  general  discussion  of  educational  questions  such  as  this  is 
plainly  intended  to  be.  If  the  succeeding  numbers  are  of 
the  character  and  timeliness  of  those  already  issued,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  either  of  the  educational  influence 
of  the  new  magazine  or  of  its  material  success. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American 
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Teachers  of  the  appointments  of  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law  in 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  boursiers  for  the  year  1913-14. 
These  appointments  are  the  third  made  upon  the  American 
Foundation. 
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